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He'll take the hills, the bumps, and spills _ 
thanks to his tough little body. 


His are parents who are food wise... parents who 
make a point of knowing how to plan his dietary 
needs .. . who insist on regular consultation with 
physicians to direct his care... parents who know 
the important part canned foods exert in bring- 


ing their youngsters through the tender years. 
Not merely do Canned Foods give you a con- 
venience in preparing dishes for boys and girls 


— they give you excellent food value. They are 


sealed-cooked and processed; that is. cooked in 
the can after the can itself is sealed. And this 
process greatly conserves the vitamins and 
minerals with which nature endowed our fruits, 


vegetables and other foods. 


Specifically, minerals which are soluble in water 
are retained in the can, whereas they are fre- 
quently poured off if cooked in the usual way 
at home. Likewise vitamins subject to destruc- 
tion by oxygen or high temperatures are con- 


served in high degree. 
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groups of parents, social workers, and 
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the members of these groups indi- 
vidually, in an attempt “to work out 
home and family problems and work 
toward the solution of specific behavior 
problems in homes and play schools.” 
Through all of this experience, Mrs. 
Grossman knows just what parents 
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subject, “Has Efficiency a Place in 
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so effectively to supplement the Par- 
ent-Teacher Program on “Efficiency” 
which also appears in this issue. 


WEAN SCHICK GROSSMAN has been 
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The author of “Playthings Can Be 
Simple,’”” HELEN M. REYNOLDS, has an 
understanding of the needs of small 
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Reynolds was director of the Primary 
Department at the Normal School, 
Mankato, Minnesota. Since 1919 she 
has been director of Kindergarten and 
Primary Education in Seattle, Wash- 
ington. She is president of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education. 


It is hoped that ‘Merry Christmas 
to Us!” will add to the Christmas joy 
ff many families. Its suggestions are 
easy to follow, as well as effective. 
The author, LESLIE HOLLINGSWORTH, 
says that she is “one of those ordinary 
people who has had an ideally happy 
childhood, and a delightful married 
life,” and thinks that it may be all due 
to the fact that she was “practically 
brought up in the P.T.A.” 


“The Family’s Part in Community 
Recreation” is the 


ternational Y. M. C. A. College, Clark 
University, and New York University. 
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faculty of New York University, where 
he is now Professor of Education. He 
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principal and superintendent of town 
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“somewhat qualified to express an 
opinion or two regarding the type of 
education” which she would like for 


them. Her husband is on the faculty 
of Oberlin College. 
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one of that horde of advertising men 
who seem to have the urge to write at 
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all his activities, Mr. Parcher seems 
to find plenty of time to spend with 
his two daughters, ten and four years 
old, as described in his article called 
“The Children’s Hour.” The Parchers 
live in Auburndale, Massachusetts. 


For many years we have heard the 
expression, “the philosophy of the 
parent-teacher movement.” To some 
these words have been vague or mean- 
ingless. To others, who have exper- 
ienced the rich results of following 
parent-teacher ideals to their logi- 
cal conclusions, they are full of sig- 
nificance. In a series of terse editorials, 
active leaders in the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers will 
give to the readers of the NATIONAL 
PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE their in- 
terpretations of the philosophy of a 
movement in which nearly 2,000,000 
members are participating. MArR- 
GUERITE D. LITTLE, President of the 
Maine Congress of Parents and Teach- 
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vard University. She taught at 
Simmons College and at Vassar be- 
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- the demands that 
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a mother, state 
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of a busy profes- 
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often wonders 4a- 
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freedom of the 
modern woman. 
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HEARTACHES ... THAT NEEDN’T HAVE HAPPENED 


WITH heavy hearts, they watch 
their boy learning to walk again 
on crutches. 

Crutches! They were ‘things un- 
thought of when he cut his foot... 
before germs entered the wound— 
and infection spread. 

But now! The tap, tap, tap brings 
heartaches—needless heartaches. 

Don’t take chances with any 
bruise or cut. Be just as careful as 
your doctor in dressing the wound 

















. or the results may be tragic. 

Be careful of the bandage you 
apply. Yes—even though the pack- 
age is plainly marked “sterilized.” 

For there are some bandages, of 
unknown make, that may be steril- 
ized only in an early manufacturing 
process. Later, in cutting and pack- 
ing, dirty, germ-laden fingers may 
rob them of their cleanliness. 

To avoid the least chance of mis- 
giving, use only the first-aid products 
of known and reputable concerns. 


Johnson & Johnson is one of them. 


All Johnson & Johnson products 
that are marked sterilized — Red 
Cross cotton, gauze, bandage, etc.— 
are not only sterilized in the mak- 
ing. They are sterilized again after 
they are put in the package. 


Buy J & J Red Cross products 
with confidence—from your drug- 
gist. And if there is any doubt in 
your mind of your ability to care for 
a wound, consult your physician. 








Knowing how important it is 
to keep germs out of open 
wounds, | would insist on a 
dressing being sterilized after 
it is packed. I would also de- 
mand the services of a doctor. 











RED CROSS 
GAUZE 


Sterilized after packaging. 1-yd. size 

OC...Soft and absorbent. Used as 
a wet or dry dressing for cuts or 
burns before bandaging. Completely 


wrapped in tissue. 


Don’t risk infection . . . be safe with 





RED. CROSS BANDAGE 


Sterilized after packaging 
2 in. by 10 yds. 1O¢ 


Tightly rolled for easy application 
... used to hold dressings in place 
..-“Neat Edge” prevents rav el 





RED CROSS 
ABSORBENT COTTON 


Sterilized after packaging. 2-02. size 
iS¢... Long-staple virgin cotton, 
generally used for cleaning wounds 
or applying antiseptics. Protected 


ling. by tissue wrapper. 
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The Christ Child 


HROUGHOUT the days of last December I stood often before a 
store window where the owner had made manifest a vision. He 
had cleared the entire space, draped the walls with dull blue velvet, 
and placed in the center an enclosure of fir branches in which was an 
exquisitely sculptured figure of a young Oriental mother seated with 
a little babe sleeping in her arms. The softness and stillness of night 
was there, and the sense of serene joy and peace. It filled your eyes 
with reverent tears and your heart with glory, that a child was born. 
One day, as I stood looking at this gracious picture, a little boy, 
fascinated by the baby in the mother’s arms, said softly to his 
mother, “Mummy, who is the baby?” And the mother, fine, intelli- 
gent, and clear-eyed, replied, “Some day I will tell you, dear, but you 
wouldn’t understand it now.’”’ While she spoke, however, her arms 
were full of Christmas packages, for she was about to celebrate 
Christmas with her little son. 

I knew the young woman, so I went to see her to find out why she 
had refused to tell her child the lovely story of the Christ Child. She 
was frank and cordial in telling me that she and her husband, brought 
up in orthodox families, felt that they did not want to indoctrinate 
their child but must leave him free to adopt his own spiritual philos- 
ophy as he grew older. The material side of Christmas seemed to 
them entirely appropriate, but not the spiritual. Finally she said 
impulsively, “T’ll let you tell him if you won’t try to indoctrinate 
him.” 

And so, what must have looked like Riley’s poem about “the old, 
old, old, old lady and the boy that was half-past three” sat down and 
talked about the beautiful mother and child in the window of the 
storekeeper-with-a-vision, and about the Babe of Bethlehem. The 
young mother listened and we were all filled with the glory of Christ- 
mas and of Him who was sent to teach peace and good-will to the 
world. 

There are other parents who are afraid of imposing religious views 
on their children. But there is no one who can fail to rejoice in the 
message of peace and good-will in a war-threatened world where 
souls are distraught with fear, for even to those who differ on the 
story of this Birthday, the memory of the greatest teacher of all 
ages, the most forgiving friend, and the most understanding of all 
those who have loved children and made the world see the holiness 
of childhood is precious. We can all celebrate the coming of the 
Christ Child and maintain the spirit of Christmas. 


Dag Algae Aig 


President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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by JEAN SCHICK GROSSMAN... 


OME of our friends who have been 
~*~ visiting Russia tell of the delays 
of conveyancing, of long waits, of un- 
kept appointments, adding to their 
stories descriptions of the Russian’s 
shrug (and here a note of pride comes 
into their voices) and his accompany- 
ing comment, “We cannot do things in 
the American way.” To these observ- 
ers the Russians have failed to 

Fordize” the routines of their exis- 
tence and have remained satisfied with 
their failure, despite the fact that they 
seem to be particularly proud of their 
planned routine in the factory and the 
farm. Efficiency in industry does not 
necessarily mean a carry-over into 
other spheres of activity. Whether our 
friends are good or impartial observ- 
ers is not necessarily important; the 
question discussed is important. 

To us, efficiency is a necessary at- 
tribute to living, whether it be in the 
industrial plant, in the marketplace, 
in social relationships in school, or at 
home. We think of the inefficient per- 
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HAS EFFICIENCY 


A PLACE 


A Specialist in Parent Education Tells 


How and Why Orderly Living and Sensible 
Routines Are Invaluable to Childhood 


son as one who “runs around in cir- 
cles,” “never gets anywhere,” is ‘‘for- 
ever engaged in waste motion’; and 
the picture conjured up is of a rather 
purposeless, disorganized individual, 
who never keeps his appointments, 
does not know where to find his pos- 
sessions, is everlastingly at his “wit’s 
end” to know what to do or when to do 
it, and usually makes the people with 
whom he lives and works uncomfor- 
table—if not actually annoyed or in- 
furiated! We have learned to accept 
almost as axiomatic the facts that 
there are times and places for most 
things, that there is such a thing as 
fitness, and that routine and order 
have their place in a well-planned life. 
Whether we have in mind military 
camps, where the discipline is ex- 
tremely rigid, or the farm, where the 
routine chores must be done because 
of the exigencies of the farm need, or 
offices, schools, homes, or factories, we 
recognize that, to a greater or less 
degree one must learn to live by sensi- 


ble rules—for one’s own good and for 
the good of all. We believe in labor- 
saving devices that conserve time and 
energy; we recognize their value to us 
in terms of greater accomplishment, 
enlarged freedom for other pursuits, 
for the sense of pervading order they 
produce in us, for the greater ease 
with which ‘the wheels go ‘round.” 
We take for granted regular health 
habits which free one from health 
consciousness and allow for enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of good health. 

At this point let us read the indict- 
ment against the current concepts of 
efficiency. We recall the terrible des- 
potism of efficient Mrs. Craig in the 
play, Craig’s Wife. She kept her house 
so clean and so well ordered that no 
one wanted it for a home; and at the 
end she alone remained to dwell with- 
in its spotless walls. We all know peo- 
ple who are well-nigh driven frantic 
by the very possibility of change in 
the usual order of things. They live by 
the alarm clock or the train whistle 
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and go to pieces when they are faced 
with the necessity of change. Lunch, 
walks, rest, newspaper reading, shak- 
ing down the furnace ashes, eating an 
apple a day—all these become ‘“‘devout 
observances.” We cannot subscribe to 
any set of devices or to any system de- 
signed to make living merely me- 
chanical or routinized. Rules are to be 
proken; exceptions must be made. The 
truly relaxed air of a well-ordered 
home is felt by all who enter it and 
yet, in such a home, there is seldom 
any visible evidence of a complicated 
system of household management. The 
whole question of efficiency thus be- 
comes a matter of degree. Some peo- 
ple are ‘never on time’ and others 
pride themselves on being “always on 
the dot.” Certain individuals fall in 
easily and seem to thrive on routine 
fare, responding quite automatically 
to whistles, chimes, or bells; but others 
find it essential to reserve at least a 
margin of flexibility—to allow for 
special happenings and a much great- 
er variety of living procedures. And 
here we must recognize the large ele- 
ment of human differences—of tem- 
perament and personality. If we can 
organize our thinking and doing and 
yet remain open to change, we shall 
have found a useful golden mean. 


be efficient for childhood’s own sake 
and not merely as preparation for 
adult living? 

What does a child gain if he has a 
well-ordered, planned life, as opposed 
to the kind our study group mother 
described as “higgledy-piggledy?” 
Hugh Hartshorne in Childhood and 
Character writes of “ordered experi- 
ence as the basis of a sense of justice.” 
We know that young children, because 
of their emotional and physical insta- 
bility, need sensible routines; that 
these routines act as supports and pro- 
vide fundamental security. We have 
learned, too, that children derive deep 
satisfaction from the realization that 
they are actually being protected from 
their own impulses; that they sense 
the value of and their need for the 
guidance of parents and teachers 
whose judgment they can respect. 
“We always put our toys on these 
shelves when we finish playing,” ex- 
plains small Mary, who is six, to a 
visiting playmate, and she speaks with 
a sort of quiet pride, a sense of fitness 
and justice. She has a place to keep 
her toys, she is not restricted while at 
play, and she accepts the legitimate 
rules of the game without rancor or 
rebellion. 


An older girl—all of sixteen—whose 


IN CHILD TRAINING? 


But, as parents and teachers, we are 
here primarily concerned with the 
meaning of all this for our children. 
Should we aim, as part of character 
education, to teach our children the 
values of efficiency? Order, system, 
cooperation, responsibility, self-reli- 
ance, habit-formation, precision, regu- 
larity, exactness, dependability, punc- 
tuality—-what an array of words in 
very good repute today! But children 
often fight shy of our adult attempts 
to inculcate these attributes. One 
mother, speaking of her seven-year- 
old son, confided, at a.study group 
meeting, “Every day I make him dress 
himself; and every day he won't do 
it!” Another group member was more 
successful. She said, ‘“My children like 
system in the house. They don’t want 
their home to be higgledy-piggledy!” 

Before considering the “how” of 
teaching sensible routines or a respect 
for orderly living, perhaps we should 
consider whether actually the achieve- 
ment of this quality we speak of as 
efficiency is valuable during childhood 
—as distinct from character-building 
for adult life. Professor Kilpatrick 
once wrote of childhood as “an in- 
trinsic chamber in the mansion of life” 
as differentiated from a mere “corri- 
dor” through vvhich children pass into 
adulthood. Can we justify learning to 





mother prided herself that she gave 
her daughter ‘freedom of choice’’ once 
burst forth to her mother with, “Don’t 
say ‘use your own judgment.’ I want 
to know what you think.” With what 
pleasure and pride Tony—in the third 
grade—orients his new classmate, Bill. 
He shows him the “ropes.” “We put 
our gym things in this locker; and this 
is where we hang our sweaters; and 
then be sure to close the door of the 
closet.” One senses a child’s actual 
delight in a certain sureness—secur- 
ity in the midst of a chaotic, confusing 
world. It is desirable that this sense of 
comfort and serenity begin with the 
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earliest experiences of the child. We 
recognize the wisdom of cleanliness 
and relaxation in the nursery. We ap- 
preciate the value of the regular rest 
and mealtimes; and the scheduling in 
the child’s day of periods for outdoor 
play and sunshine and exercise. Rou- 
tine events, happening at certain times 
of each day, offer a child a fine, warm 
sense of well-being. 

But even here there is danger in 
overemphasizing, in the minds of par- 
ents, teachers, and children, this ele- 
ment of routine-authority. Systems 
and routines may, in the first place, 
become far too comfortable! Some 
young children are completely upset 
at the least prospect of newness or 
change—a different bed, a strange 
face, a new kind of vegetable. We can- 
not overlook the need for freedom, al- 
lowing room for initiative, activity, for 
the growth of judgment and increased 
understanding. What of the efficiency 
of the mother who engaged in a daily 
battle with her nine-year-old son, 
morning after morning, over the ques- 
tion of “which shirt must I wear?” 
He had four or five shirts, all suitable 
for school. Why couldn’t he have his 
wish to make his own daily selection? 
He would have gained much in judg- 
ment and taste and a sense of appro- 
priateness; and he could have grad- 
ually learned to assume more and more 
responsibility for clothing himself 
wisely had he been encouraged to 
make this choice as part of his day-to- 
day living. Perhaps this well-mean- 
ing mother had acquired the habit of 
laying his clothes out for him daily, so 
that she herself had become a slave to 
her own efficiency method! 

Most of us would concede that the 
establishment of routines in child- 
hood is a valuable tool—for the avoid- 
ance of needless and repeated con- 
troversies and in order to liberate chil- 
dren for more important choices and 
experiences. Efficiency is not a goal 
in itself but rather a means toward 
valued ends. There are children who 
are forever and forever demanding 
the reiteration of “reasons why.” “But 
why do I have to wash my hands be- 
fore lunch?” and “Why is it bedtime?” 
One is sometimes sorely tempted to 
advise parents of such children to 
respond with the unforgivable “Be- 
cause I say so!” If there are reasons 
for things, a child is surely entitled to 
know what they are! But such de- 
mands for constant repetition take 
far too much “time out” from other 
things; they waste the thought and 
effort of both adults and children. 
Sometimes they indicate more deep- 
seated personality needs, which should 
be looked into. There is a tremendous 
sense of relief from obligation when 
regular rou- (Continued on page 29) 
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43 HAT do children need most? 

Space—room for movement! 
Does your small baby have a chance 
to kick and roll on the bed in the sun- 
shine, free from confining clothing? A 
place to play is more needed than a 
lawn. Just room to run and jump is the 
best play material that can be provid- 
ed! An attic, a basement, a back yard, 
grassy spaces, a green bank that in- 
vites one to roll, a long stretch of 
sandy beach, a street end in the village 
where wild strawberries or daisies 
grow, a street end in the city with a 
safe place for small bicycle riders, the 
empty shed or old wagon house, the 
cleaned-up empty lot, the old tree with 
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PLAYTHINGS 
CAN BE SIMPLE 


by Helen M. Reynolds 


the tree house—just room in which to 
move! 

A group of East Side children taken 
to Central Park in New York City sur- 
prised their upstate teacher by rush- 
ing for the “cop” and begging for a 
hill. Then with the plea, “Will you 
mind our things?”’—coats and caps 
flung in a pile—they rolled one after 
another down the grassy bank, 
climbed up and rolled down again. No 
games, no toys, were needed or heeded. 

This need for emptiness in which to 
act continues. The load of wood be- 


comes play material, a house is out- 
lined, rooms assigned, housekeeping 
begun. Down behind the willow in one 
yard is a favored spot. Here empty 
boxes accumulate. These boxes are 
built into a shack, taken down, re- 
built. An empty piano box becomes 
the grand mansion of the settlement. 
In another back yard a small tool 
house becomes a playhouse—papered, 
painted, swept, furnished with box 
furniture, odds and ends collected. 
One of the happiest memories of 4 
friend’s New England girlhood is that 
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of the attic playhouse which her 
father made for her. The upper part of 
the woodhouse was floored, and from 
this a little runway was built to the 
window of the back bedroom above 
the kitchen. This attic room was hers. 
Here she built cupboards and stocked 
them with the chipped, nicked treas- 
ures of pretty dishes presented by 
neighbors and friends. Here little play- 
mates gathered and vigorous house- 
keeping went on. The cat was put to 
sleep in the baby buggy—all the home 
activities were enacted. 

From my office window of a few 
years past I looked down on the roof 
of a restaurant, into the play yard of 
the owner’s little daughter. Steps led 
from the window of her room. Down 
these steps in sun suit and sunbonnet 
she toddled, her little black dog fol- 
lowing. A big chest held her play- 
things; boxes of evergreen were 
around the edges; a substantial fence 
protected her. Space to move in and 
fresh air and sunshine were hers. This 
need of space shows in many different 
ways. If life is carried on in a small 
apartment, even the emptiness of a 
vacant drawer, the spaciousness of a 
cupboard to be filled with the chil- 
dren’s own possessions is one of the 
greatest incentives to the wholesome 
activity we like to see in children. 

In a small midwestern city, a 
widowed mother lived in an apartment 
with her two children. The older child 
of five was not well—inactive and lack- 
ing in appetite, paler every day 
though the mother said, “I keep him 
out on the fire-escape in the sunshine 
all I can.’’ Questioned by the doctor, 
she said that she dreaded the dangers 
of the sidewalk and so kept him con- 
fined within the narrow limits of the 
fire escape. Urged by the doctor, the 
mother followed his advice to provide 
room for the child to run and jump 
and shout. A few blocks away in a 
small park she gave to the little five- 
year-old and the baby sister each day 
just what they needed—space for ac- 
tive play. 

We long sometimes in homes and 
schools to provide for the children all 
kinds of expensive play equipment, 
and overlook the opportunities in our 
surroundings—small hills to climb 
during our walks, steps from which 








small folks may safely jump, low 
fences to climb, an old bent tree on a 
vacant lot. 


OLDER boys and girls need again 
the space in which to do things—the 
bedroom to be done over with the help 
of the girl herself, the boy’s room with 
the double decker bed to make room 
for the visiting chum, the workshop 
in the basement or the sewing-room 
made from a big closet fitted with a 
window which mother and daughter 
share—all these are matters of space 
in which to live. In one home the 
closet, remodeled and lighted, held a 
couch in a tiny room for the small 
daughter’s best friend’s visit. 

Often play is not a matter of pro- 
viding materials but of freeing the 
children to enjoy the possibilities of 
available materials. The tinkering all 
day long of the small boy supplied 
with stone chisel and hammer and 
given the freedom of a rock-scattered 
California ranch could be matched by 
few expensively provided amusements. 
A tub filled with water for sailing 
boats, or flooded by the hose while the 
bathing-suited small boy shouts with 
delight, is but an example of the use 
of everyday things which are often 
forbidden—uses which need only to be 
regulated to give wholesome pleasure. 

Studies of home-made playthings 
have been made by writers and readers 
of this magazine. Dr. Lovisa C. 
Wagoner of Mills College, Nursery 
School Department, gave, in an article 
in Childhood Education, a suggestive 
list of materials about the home which 
may be used as playthings. 

First Year of Child’s Life—Spools. 
Clothespins. Large wooden spoon. 
Wooden potato masher. Aluminum 
cup or pan. 

One to Two Years—Quarter sheets of 
plain white paper to crumple and 
tear. Basket to fill with small ob- 
jects such as pebbles. Empty boxes. 
Smooth-edged kitchen utensils. 
Boxes to be pulled about by string. 
Wheel between two sticks, to push. 
Wagon made of spools. Animals 
made from stockings or other soft 
material. 

Two to Three Years—Pans with cov- 
ers that fit snugly. Boxes with cov- 
ers. Cloth bags stuffed with 
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crumpled newspaper. Cart made 

from box. Stocking dolls. Pegs cut 

from dowelling to be stuck in holes 
bored in block. Picture books. 

Three to Four Years—Large packing 
boxes. Boards. String. Scraps of 
cloth. Small ladder. Slide. Train 
made of boxes. 

Four to Five Years—Catalogues and 
magazines to cut up. Scrapbook. 
Horizontal bar. Doll bassinet made 
from grape basket. Doll bed or 
cradle made from box. Kites. 

This list suggests my next thesis: 
that dump heaps, clean ones, and waste 
baskets are the solution for many 
needs for materials. In one corner of 
the garden of Margaret McMillan’s 
Nursery School in London is always 
kept a dump heap of the kind I have 
in mind. You all know of one some- 
where in a corner beside the old barn 
or tool house. In the narrow confines 
of the city lot it may be a big wooden 
box. Children need a place somewhere 
to get the stone they need or an odd 
piece of wood. All proper grown-ups 
love a proper dump heap! Years ago 
in Montana we always drove past the 
dump at the Fort. My father found 
there one day one of his heart’s treas- 
ures—an old hand-wrought andiron, 
just one, but the blacksmith did the 
rest, and the andirons at the front of 
the ranch fireplace were of the right 
sort! At different ages the dump heap 
takes different forms—the carefully 
treasured box of old nails and screws, 
the scrapbag, the old basket full of 
odds and ends of thread and yarn, the 
old trunk filled with costumes—all the 
treasures that the small apartment, 
the ten-cent store, the “ready-fnade- 
ness” of our day have contributed to 
make less available. No matter how 
small a space the house affords there 
can be a treasure box, a place for all 
the odds and ends which serve our 
needs and increase our ingenuity. 

Having (Continued on page 32) 

















Y seven-year-old son regarded 
y me gravely. We had begun, as 
usual, with the question that had hung 
like a fog around each December of 
his articulate life. The question, I 
thought to myself sadly, that each 
year was tending more to obscure and 
defeat the real purpose of Christmas. 
I knew that the question was coming, 
and I had in a manner prepared myself 
for it; but something in Son’s steady 
regard made me uneasy. 

“But, is there really a Santa Claus?” 
persisted Son. 

Long before, when he was too little 
to do more than wave chubby fists at 
tinsel and glitter, I had made up my 
mind about Santa Claus. He was to be 
a bit of precious magic, and there was 
to be no pretense of establishing a per- 
sonable soul who might drop in com- 
panionably on the eve of Christmas 
and do his own distributing. I wanted 
a Santa that would not be lost with the 
first wave of sophistication. And this 
shadowy, abstract, slightly spiritual 
Santa Claus that I built up in the 








. by Leslie Hollingsworth 
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privacy of my mind was a very diffi- 
cult gentleman to drag out before the 
eyes of my young son. 

“Of course there is a Santa Claus,” 
I began. 

“I mean,” said Son firmly, “a really 
Santa Claus.” 

I drew breath and plunged. 

“Yes,” I answered slowly, “but not 
a person. Santa Claus is something 
real enough, but you can’t see him. 
You know he is there and you feel bet- 
ter. He is like magic, like a laugh, like 
feeling warm and pleasant. There are 
lots of real things you can’t hold in 
your hand,” I added lamely. 

“What’s he made of?’ demanded 
Son. 

“Giggles and laughs and fun; a spe- 
cial kind of comfort and pleasure; a 
magic, like dreams or going up in a 
fast elevator.” 

‘What does he eat?” 

“Carols that children sing. They 
float up the chimney.” 

“You’re foolin’, of course,” said Son 
casually. 


There was a minute of silence. 

“Aren’t you ?’’ questioned Son a lit- 
tle wistfully. It was the wistful note 
that started our present Christmas. 

Here was a boy who wanted Christ- 
mas and Santa Claus; wanted them 
unreasoningly; and yet was being fed 
words. Words that sounded very well 
to me when I said them over to myself 
but that meant little or nothing to my 
boy. When they came to him they were 
stripped of all the experiences that had 
made them worthwhile words for me. 
I had spent years building pictures of 
Christmas and I could put those pic- 
tures into neat little bundles of words 
and warm my heart with them, per- 
haps, in a kind of sentimental glow of 
memory; but that didn’t mean any- 
thing to a family of little wide-eyed 
children who needed to build their own 
word pictures rather than to be fed 
vocabulary. 

“Who brings the toys?” 

Son’s words broke my train of 
thought and I saw that he too had 
been following his thoughts down 
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some private channel of speculation. 

“Oh,” said I, impatiently, “toys, toys 
—they are only a tiny piece of Christ- 
mas!” 

“They’re the whole thing,” rebuked 
Son gravely. 

What a comment on our previous 
Christmases! I felt the cold shower of 
realism descending on my nice, wordy 
preparations, and I knew that I would 
have to start all over with Christmas. 
Our family needed a Santa Claus we 
could honestly enjoy, and a day not 
overshadowed by toys. 

Looking back on our previous 
Christmases, I suddenly recollected 
the noise and hysteria, the welter of 
violence in which it had centered. 
There seemed to have been quantities 
of red ribbon, multicolored papers, 
and a general tension. A clear vision 
of my husband’s face came to me: he 
was standing in the doorway of our 
long living-room surveying a tumbled 
array of trains, dolls, sweaters, shoes, 
tea sets, horns, drums, books, and can- 
dy. Not a single chair was available; 
the floor was dangerous at best. The 
children were outdoors trying, all four 
of them, to ride on a sled made out of 
an old keg. My husband, orderly soul 
that he is, grunted with distaste, and 


I remembered saying into his calm 
survey : 

“But Christmas is for the children, 
dear!” 

And a whole year later, I saw that 
same picture in a different light. Our 
Christmas—the Christmas I had pre- 
sented to the children—had lain un- 
heeded and disordered on the fioor 
while their own Christmas of action 
was in hilarious sway outside. Within 
the week of their presentation, more 
than half of those toys that had del- 
uged Christmas morning had found a 
broken and useless future in a box in 
the basement. Within the day, the chil- 
dren were hanging about the grown 
folk wondering what to do. And com- 
ing to us with their demands, they 
sometimes did not bother to push aside 
the toys and games that lay in their 
pathway, but merely walked on them 
or dropped them carelessly into a 
chair where the next comer would 
surely flop on them. 

“Christmas is for the children,” I 
thought, “‘and I have been taking it 
for myself right along.” That year I 
gave it back to the children, and they 
took it to their hearts and have kept 
it and improved it every year since. I 
gave Christmas into good hands. 


CAROLS TAKE THEIR PLACE 


THE children went to a school that 
began the holiday season in the early 
part of December and so we had al- 
most a month in which to prepare for 
Christmas. I decided to keep the spirit 
of Christmas with songs, and the spir- 
it of Santa Claus with a play. It was 
as simple as that. 

I bought a little book called Christ- 
mas Carols, Ancient and Modern. And 
each evening after supper, we gath- 
ered around the piano to sing. 

“Let’s each pick out his own special 
carol,” proposed Mother, and suited 
the action to the word by claiming, 
O, Little Town of Bethlehem. Our lit- 
tle girl, who was a Christmas baby 
and has Noel in her name, was given 
The First Nowell, willy-nilly. Son 
chose We Three Kings of Orient. And 
our second boy, who owns to an over- 
whelming love for boats, picked I Saw 
Three Ships. Baby was told that his 
song was O, Evergreen (pictured so 
graphically in The Sing-Song Picture 
Book, by Heribert and Johannes 
Griiger) ; and although he was still too 
little to sing, we gave him the book 
and sang for him and let him look at 
the pictures. I am sure he felt that he 
was one of us, for he always toddled 
over for his book when we began to 
sing, and would sit very importantly 
looking into it at the wrong page or 
perhaps holding it upside down until 
someone rushed to correct his error. 
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In about a week or so, I bought a 
recording Of carols by the Trinity 
choir, and allowed the children to play 
it themselves. This was quite a con- 
cession, as the phonograph had been 
forbidden. They took great delight in 
“our record.” Of course, the carols 
were already old friends but it was 
surprising how quickly even the little 
girl picked up the tunes. We began 
singing carols at the dinner table at 
night, in that uneasy interval between 
the salad and dessert. A carol is a 
lusty thing if permitted to be its own 
gay self. I Saw Three Ships became a 
favorite at once and we sang it as a 
question-and-answer song. One mem- 
ber of the family would begin with “I 
saw three ships .. .” and the rest 
would then sing the question, “And 
what was in those ships all three .. .” 
—then everybody broke out loudly 
with “And Christm-m-as Day-y-y in 
the mor-rning.” At the last verse when 
“all the bells on earth did ring,” we 
chimed gently on our water glasses 
with the forks, to the great delight of 
the chorus. I don’t know whether the 
grown-ups or the children thought out 
most of our mechanics, but we all 
claimed the honor. 

It was, how- (Continued on page 24) 
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e This Is the Fourth Article in the Parent Education 
Study Course: The Family and the Community. An 
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“IOMMUNITY recreation reflects in that oft-neglected area of educa- national agencies (such as the Na- i 


_/ in its scope, nature, and emphasis 
the attitude of the public and ultimate- 
ly the families which it serves. Very 
few if any communities are equipped 
to meet adequately the recreational 
needs of their populace. At a recent 
conference on recreation for a great 
metropolitan city a group of experts 
agreed that the present recreation 
facilities and leadership at their very 
best were reaching only 30 per cent 
yf the recreation needs of their city 
ind in many cases only half of 1 per 
cent. Obviously, the efforts of public 
and private agencies must be aug- 
mented by home and family efforts. 

Recreation is no longer an institu- 
tional matter to be left to the efforts 
of professionals, but the recreation 
education and education through rec- 
reation must become one of the essen- 
tial functions of every family. 

Recreation can become one of the 
most effective agencies for the educa- 
tion of children, as well) as for adults, 


i2 


tion about oneself and about others in 
dynamic social relationships. It be- 
comes for the child the voluntary, joy- 
ful opportunity for the development of 
skills in physical, social, and art ex- 
pression activities. What is more im- 
portant, it develops the proper atti- 
tudes concerning these activities, con- 
cerning oneself as an achieving self, 
and concerning ideas and ideals of so- 
cial participation and social coopera- 
tion. 

All too often the family has con- 
centrated its concern upon the areas 
of formal education and has neglected 
to provide equally healthful and char- 
acterful opportunities for the educa- 
tion of the child and adolescent in 
these incidental (but to the child, 
vital) areas of education, of which 
recreation is probably the most out- 
standing. 

Through the efforts of communities 
and by the aid of the federal emergency 
recreation agencies in cooperation with 


tional Recreation Association, Y’s, and 
other members of the National Recrea- 
tion-Education Council, plus state, 
county, and municipal departments of 
parks and conservation, education, 
recreation, etc.), recreation oppor- 
tunities and leadership have increased 
enormously. 

For the first time, hundreds of com- 
munities have realized the vital need 
of planning for opportunities for con- 
structive recreation activities for all 
ages. Latent talent for recreation 
leadership has been sought out; in- 
stitutes to train leadership have been 
held at periodic intervals. Small lay 
committees have been organized to 
sponsor and foster these programs, 4s 
set up, and to carry them on after the 
need for federal emergency agencies 
shall have passed. Public and private 
playgrounds, community centers, etc. 
do not in most instances provide rec- 
reation for all ages. A recent study has 
shown that in one of our larger cities 
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the attendance on playgrounds is pri- 
marily between the ages of seven and 
fourteen. From the age of seven down, 
the attendance drops progressively 
approximately 50 per cent per year; 
and after fifteen, an even more start- 
ling decrease in attendance is evi- 
denced. The family then must take in- 
creasing responsibility for recreation 
for all ages, particularly up to seven 
and after fifteen years. It must see 
recreation as a most fruitful area for 
education of its children in fields re- 
lated to personality and social adjust- 
ment. 

The areas in which the family may 
serve we have summarized as follows: 
The family may serve in community 
affairs by creating a felt need for ade- 
quate facilities, equipment, and leader- 
ship among the total populace; by 
vigorously working to create com- 
munity-mindedness for sound, effec- 
tive, characterful recreation for all 
ages. The family can help by impress- 
ing upon community administrators, 
“the city fathers,” the necessity for 
adequate leadership space and equip- 
ment. Recreation is a preventive for 
many of the ills which, when they 
have to be cured, become so expensive. 
The family can help by creating com- 
munity pride in its recreational op- 
portunities equal to that which now 
applies to its school facilities and 
educational opportunities. 


IN COUNTY AND STATE AFFAIRS 


Many communities cannot provide 
a complete recreation program within 
their own borders. This felt need im- 
pressed upon families, and upon the 
municipal fathers, in turn makes its 
influence felt in other communities in 
county and state. This in turn has in- 
fluenced county and state planning 
and consciousness for recreation. State 
conferences for considering the rec- 
reational needs of all people have been 
held in large measure as a result of 
this influence from the municipalities. 


Municipalities have com- 
bined: to acquire space; to be 
able to finance the highest 
trained leadership; and to de- 
velop facilities for recrea- 
tion. In many states, county 
park systems have long ex- 
isted and new ones are being 
organized from time to time. 
One of their first considera- 
tions has been planning for 
and acquiring a system of 
parks and recreational areas 
in cooperation with munici- 
pal plans and ambitions. 
Hand in hand with this has 
come a continuous drive to 
provide and develop county 
leadership and assist munici- 
palities in securing leader- 
ship for recreational areas. 


IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD 


THe prevalent small family of three 
and four persons does not provide as a 
unit an opportunity for a very wide 
program of recreation. The immediate 
neighborhood becomes a fruitful and 
necessary area for recreation exploi- 
tation. Such efforts are invariably 
started by a recreation-conscious fam- 
ily which is not willing to sit back and 
wait for somebody else to promote 
such neighborhood efforts. Care should 
be taken that such efforts are not 
limited to the immediate space and 
facilities. Wise leadership must be 
given and should be the privilege of 
the families concerned. Parents will 
find a profitable use of the time and 
effort if they will see such programs 
not as an opportunity to be rid of chil- 
dren but as an avenue for the direc- 
tion of their own and other children 
in skill and personality development. 

In Seattle, Los Angeles, Chicago, 
and many other cities, backyard play- 
ground contests sponsored by parent- 
teacher councils and associations in 
cooperation with municipal park and 
recreation departments, and others, 
have encouraged and stimulated fam- 
ilies to enhance the home base as a 
center for play. They have encouraged 
families to combine in taking turns at 
leadership, in combining backyards or 
parts of them to enlarge areas and 
available facilities. 

We think offhand of one neighbor- 
hood group of seven families, each 
with its house and backyard, who, in- 
stead of combining yards, used the 
three best yards as individual units, 
opening up passageways between all 
the yards involved. In one yard were an 
open playhouse, a tether ball and tree 
house; in the second yard were croquet 
equipment, a sandbox, and an outdoor 
fireplace with a long, home-made settee 
in front of it large enough to accom- 
modate eight people. In yard number 
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three, which had the most beautiful 
lawn, were set the horseshoe pits. 
There was no need for a schedule of 
leadership. On every fair day adults 
and children lived in this haven of 
joyous fun. 


WITHIN THE HOUSE 


THE home is still the center of Ameri- 
can civilization and education. It must 
be visualized not only as a comfort- 
able, quiet haven of rest for adults, 
but as a busy—and, we hope, not too 
noisy—center for the children’s rec- 
reation. From the basement to the at- 
tic there abound laboratory centers 
for recreation for which the wise par- 
ent must plan, creating opportunities 
and guiding where necessary. For 
adults, the home, and its immediate 
environs, is still probably the most 
fascinating and most fruitful area for 
recreation both as a participant and 
as a leader. 

Please note the “guiding where 
necessary,” for children need intelli- 
gent letting alone as much as guidaace 
and companionship’ in working out 
their own imaginings in play. There- 
fore, a playroom or play corner is 
necessary, with shelves and drawers 
where treasures and other things may 
be stored and where they may work 
undisturbed. A work bench is invalu- 
able in the cellar or the attic, where 
both old and young, separately and 
together, may pursue hand skills, arts 
and crafts. 


THE HOUSE AS HEADQUARTERS 
FOR EXPLORATIONS 
Wir the congregation of people in 
comparatively restricted geographic 
areas and the availability of inexpen- 
sive transportation, the home may be 
considered a strategic starting point 
for family exploration. New worlds 
may be discovered by the adult and 
the child. Expeditions may be organiz- 
ed for the discovery of local points of 
geographic, sociological, and histori- 
cal interest. Museums, art galleries, 
buildings, theaters, and zoos are but a 
few of the goals. Observations of in- 
dustries of all types, airports, harbors, 
traffic centers; the list grows as one 
takes a minute to think of the possi- 
bilities of such weekly and monthly 

family excursions. 

- Many families may make their 
European tours almost at home with 
the study of the customs of those coun- 
tries represented by nationality groups 
in near-by cities, followed by visits to 
these people. 


THE FAMILY AS AN OUTDOOR 
UNIT 


THE automobile has brought to the 
congestion of the modern community 
a means (Continued on page 31) 
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ROM the interest ex- 

pressed in your letters 
and from the statements I 
have heard recently, this 
problem of the Wilsons ap- 
pears to be a subject which 
is engaging the thought of 
many parents today: The 
Wilsons find that their chil- 
dren, Janet, aged fifteen, and 
John, aged eighteen, are ac- 
quiring, from the homes of 
friends and neighbors, stand- 
ards very different from those 
which have been maintained 
at home. Their parents do not 
want to adopt a snobbish at- 
titude toward the neighbors, 
nor to forbid visits to their 
homes. What can they do to 
safeguard their children 
against acquiring the stand- 
ards in those other homes? 

Many parents, both fathers 
and mothers, have said: “This 
is a problem in our family,” and “I 
should like to know what other par- 
ents have done about it,” but no one 
has told me of having found a “sure 
cure” for the situation. 

We have heard of instances in which 
parents have controlled the situation 
by keeping children home from ques- 
tionable places or by forbidding the 
companionship of undesirable friends. 
But these parents have also said, “I 
know this has only taken care of an 
immediate situation and is not help- 
ing my child discriminate between the 
good and the bad”; or, “I realize that I 
cannot select my children’s friends for 
them through life and that they need 
practice in making their own choices.” 
Parents understand also the extra fas- 
cination a forbidden acquaintance or 
activity may have for a child. They 
say quite frankly, ‘We have used au- 
thority because we did not know just 
what to do and we felt something must 
be done at once. We know this is apt 
to make our boys and girls resentful 
or deceptive; we know that forcing 
them to do what we think is best is 
not helping them to develop their own 
standards and to make wise deci- 
sions.” 

While I was mulling over all these 
statements and trying to find in the 
letters which had come to me some 
experiences of other parents which 
would be of help, I attended a church 
service in Enid, Oklahoma. In a ser- 
mon on “Our Homes,” the minister 
made this statement: “One of our high 
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PATCHETTE BY HELEN PALMER THURLOW 


IN OUR 
NEIGHBORHOOD 


An Exchange of Experiences 
Conducted by ALICE SOWERS 


Janet and John 
Pick Up New Standards 


school principals told me recently that 
‘90 per cent of our problems with 
our problem children come from the 
homes.’ ” 

I had an opportunity after the ser- 
vice to talk with this minister and his 
wife and to tell them of the Wilsons’ 
problem. While they said this was a 
constantly recurring problem in their 
home for which they could offer no 
one solution, they gave me illustra- 
tions of various ways in which they 
had met it. ‘““Now and then it is neces- 
sary to say ‘must not’,” they ex- 
plained, but usually another activity 
may be substituted for the one under 
discussion. Encouraging activities at 
home, helping the children develop 
their interests through hobbies, mak- 





MYRA HAS ONLY ONE CHUM 


Myra, aged twelve, has never had a 
group of friends. Instead, she devotes 
herself to one chum. These chums may 
change from time to time but Myra nev- 
er has more than one friend at a time. 

Won’t you discuss this at home, in 
your study group, at your parent- 
teacher meeting, or in your neighbor- 
hood, and write us of similar experi- 
ences which you have had and what 
you did about it? Send your letter to 
Miss Alice Sowers, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., be- 
fore December 10th. The answers will 
be printed in the February issue. 








ing their friends welcome 
when they bring them home, 
have been successful in some 
cases. “Suppose you wait un- 
til you are older before you 
decide whether to do this be- 
cause all the others do it or 
whether you want to be in- 
dividual” was another ap- 
proach suggested, and “per- 
mitting them to go to a movie 
when they might not other- 
wise have gone—as the lesser 
of two evils—if an objection- 
able activity is the point at 
issue,” was another. 

A teacher, writing from 
Delaware, is equally sure that 
adults are directly responsible 
for the standards children 
acquire, but she believes the 
entire community should 
share this responsibility. She 
says: “No one believes more 
firmly than I that home train- 
ing is most important in the lives of 
children, but I believe people overlook 
the influence of other adults. The 
woman whose picture appears in the 
society column of the newspaper, the 
business man who has attained some 
prominence in his community, a teach- 
er, a Scout leader—each may be the 
ideal and the model for some boy or 
girl.” 

A man who was present when a 
small group was discussing the ques- 
tion in Kansas City said: “I doubt if 
many children think in terms of ‘stand- 
ards.’ When they coax to do some- 
thing and ask, ‘Why can’t I do it, all 
the others do,’ too frequently the reply 
is, ‘Because I say so.’ And the children, 
instead of learning the sound reasons 
for doing or not doing a thing and 
thus getting the habit of deciding mat- 
ters on that basis, mumble to them- 
selves, ‘I’ll bet I do it when I am my 
own boss.’ ”’ 

Thus, again, the responsibility comes 
back to the parents and to the adults 
in the community: To be sure of their 
own standards first of all, to keep 
them consistent, and to see that the 
children acquire standards rather than 
submit to rules; to understand the wide 
variety of influences which are coming 
to bear upon the children from all dir- 
ections; to face the fact that children 
cannot be kept from undesirable con- 
tacts and experiences; and to help 
children to acquire practice in dis- 
criminating between right and wrong 
and to acquire standards of their own. 
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“ EY, Tubby, let us see your re- 

iE port card. How many A’s did 
you get?” 

There was raucous laughter in the 
boys’ corridor following this taunting 
question, for all knew that the pudgy, 
asthmatic boy known as “Tubby,” al- 
though he was taking the work of the 
seventh grade a second time, never 
made a mark higher than C and that 
there were always disgraceful F’s on 
his record. 

Tubby slipped the soiled card under 
his coat and edged away from the 
group. He smiled a silly, sheepish smile 
that was meant to hide his humiliation, 
and made for home. The fact that his 
father had threatened to punish him 
if he came home again with a mark of 
failure on his report card did not con- 
cern him so much as the ridicule of his 
classmates. The teacher’s stern, un- 
compromising attitude merely added 
a straw to the general hopelessness of 
his position. 

The following day Tubby was found 
hanging from the rafter in an old de- 
serted barn. 

The school principal, looking up the 
boy’s record, found that a pink record 
sheet had been made out for Tubby 
when he entered the first grade seven 
years before. This pink card, with its 
history of poor achievement, was 
passed from teacher to teacher as the 
child progressed. For the first grade 
the card showed an average standing 
of D. The second grade teacher had al- 
80 given a D average. Others had found 
no reason to change this rating until 
he reached the seventh grade, where 
the teacher had a reputation for strict 
grading. She believed in “high stand- 


I WAS A TEACHER 


IN THAT 


SCHOOL 





PHOTOGRAPH BY STANLEY STERN 


A Serious Indictment of the Effect Marks 
and Marking Have on our Boys and Girls 


ards” and was dreaded by all the chil- 
dren. It was here that Tubby was given 
an average of F and, at the age of 
fourteen, required to spend a second 
year in the seventh grade. 

The principal looked thoughtfully at 
the card and began tapping his desk 
with his pencil in an absent-minded 
fashion. 

“Well, it looks as though the teach- 
ers all agreed that poor old Tubby was 
a failure from the beginning,” he 
thought. “At least we can’t blame our- 
selves for this tragedy.” 

Then he had another idea. He pulled 
out from his files a stack of records 
which had been made of tests given to 
all the children by a neighboring uni- 
versity several years earlier. 

“Wonder what these objective tests 
will show,” he said. 

He found Tubby’s record and ex- 
amined it carefully. Then he gave a 
low whistle, for the tests showed be- 
yond any doubt that, four years before 
his suicide, the boy had been well above 
the average in his grade in intelligence. 
He was characterized, however, as 
“extremely retiring; in poor physical 
condition; needing encouragement.” 

Now, I was a teacher in that school. 
Tubby was in my class one year and 
I was one of those teachers who had 
passed him along to the next grade 
with the pink card recording his aver- 
age rank as D. He made one B that 
year, his highest mark in seven years, 
and that B was given for grammar, of 
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all subjects. We had studied terrifying 
things like subordinate clauses and the 
subjunctive mood. I had been surprised 
that Tubby was better at it than some 
of the prize pupils. Just the same, I 
passed him on with a D average and 
no encouragement. 

Why was I guilty of such a crime? 
I shall tell you. Our school enjoyed a 
reputation for high scholarship. The 
city superintendent took great pride in 
this reputation. He was one of those 
naive people, too, who believe that 
there is nothing ridiculous in grading 
children on a percentage basis. His 
educational philosophy also included 
the “grade curve” which calls for a 
balance of A’s and D’s with a mass of 
C’s in the center for the “average pu- 
pil.” There must be a fairly equal 
number of failures and double promo- 
tions. This meant that every teacher, 
in order to fit into the system, must 
give a few children failing grades and 
a suitable number of others D stand- 
ing. 

How were these victims chosen? By 
their poor scholarship, one would sup- 
pose, but every teacher knows that so 
many factors enter that only a super- 
mortal could be sure that each factor 
was given an objective valuation. Shall 
the child be marked on his improve- 
ment or in comparison with the bright- 
est in the class? If he has been absent 
a good deal shall I take a trifle off for 
each day or let his final examination 
determine (Continued on page 34) 
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ELIZABETH COLE explains newer meth- 
ods of preventing. detecting. and treat- 
ing tubereulosis—whereby wise parents 


ean safeguard their 


UR ancestors used to think the 
a5 telephone was a luxury. As for 
the horseless carriage—when that 
first made its noisy appearance, peo- 
ple shook their heads in skepticism 
and believed old Dobbin could never 
be replaced by that “new-fangled 
contraption.” 

My grandmother used to take us to 
ride with plodding old Polly and we 
children loved it. When a funny look- 
ing car would rattle by, covering us 
with a mantle of dust, she would fair- 
ly snort and exclaim, “That smelly 
road pest—how anybody can want to 
court death in one of those!” We 
children were envious, however, and 
while we thought only the wealthy 
could be so favored as to possess a car, 
we did believe we might one day own 
such a luxury. 

What seem luxuries in the begin- 
ning later on usually prove to be 
necessities. But how long it takes 
certain people to become reconciled to 
new devices, new modes of dress, new 
ways of thinking! In certain fields the 
changes come on so gradually that we 
are scarcely aware the old customs 
have become as antiquated as bustles. 
This is true especially in our changing 
fashions in health. 

In the teaching of health, for ex- 
ample, great advances have been made 
in the past decade. Teachers and par- 
ents together have concentrated on in- 
troducing the most progressive meth- 
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Changing Fashions 
in HEALTH 


ehildren’s health 


ods for training boys and girls to un- 
derstand the value of protecting their 
health. 

Certain habits of health are begun 
early and are practiced more or less 
instinctively. Brushing one’s teeth for 
most children seems to come as nat- 
urally as eating with a fork instead of 
a knife. On the other hand, the habit 
of being clean is not learned so easily 
by many boys and girls. My nephew, 
aged eight, will jump into bed with the 
dirtiest hands imaginable if he can 
get away with it. Once I asked a friend 
of mine if she remembered when she 


Thetuberculintest 
reveals whether or 
not there has been 
any infection 


The doctor interprets 
the X-ray picture for 
his young patient 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY COURTESY OF THE 
MICHIGAN TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 


first had a feeling of being grown up. 
She said yes, that it was when she first 
felt uncomfortable with sticky hands 
and washed them without being told. 
The hows and whys of good health 
habits nowadays are explained so that 
the majority of boys and girls by the 
time they have reached the teen age 
are fairly well informed on the rea- 
son why the ounce of prevention will 
be better than the pound of cure. 
Through magazine articles, over the 
radio, at parent-teacher meetings, and 
through health pamphlets mothers are 
constantly being reminded of the need 
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for supplying well-balanced meals, 
for seeing that their children have 
plenty of rest, fresh air, and sunshine. 
These may be called the three R’s of 
health education. When something 
new in the way of health protection 
is introduced, however, there are still 
many parents who regard it as “new- 
fangled” and dangerous, as my grand- 
mother dubbed the horseless carriage. 

Mrs. Gillicuddy is one of these par- 
ents. Her son Elmer brings home a 
card to be filled out permitting him to 
receive the tuberculin test. 

“What's all this about?” exclaims 
Mrs. Gillicuddy. 

“Oh, you just get your arm 
punched,” nonchalantly replies Elmer. 

“Well, the idea, there’s nothing the 
matter with you. Why should 
you have your arm punched 
and maybe get poisoned?” 
asks his mother belligerently. 

Now, Elmer probably has 
had it all explained to him in 
school and he knows that this 
simple test, which consists of 
a painless puncture in the arm, 
tells whether or not there are 
any tuberculosis germs pres- . 
ent in his body. He knows, too, as 
that a positive reaction indi- 
cates the presence of tubercle 
bacilli and, to learn definitely 
whether or not any damage 
has been done, an X-ray must 
be taken. The story of this 
almost magic invention that 
reveals tuberculosis in its . 
early forms has been told in 
class and he realizes that when 
found early there is all hope 
for recovery. If the reaction is nega- 
tive, what a comfortable thought to 
know there is nothing the matter with 
his lungs. 

Elmer can’t be expected to tell all 
this to his mother nor can Mrs. Gilli- 
cuddy be blamed for snorting at the 
Suggestion as an unnecessary and 
dangerous proceeding. In this case the 
fault lies with Elmer’s teacher or 
physician who has failed to explain to 
her and the other parents how the test 
is a safeguard for him and all the 
children in his school. Parents who 
have never heard of the test naturally 
may be antagonistic, frightened, and 
uncooperative in permitting their 
darlings to receive it. 

The need for conducting tuberculin 
tests in schools was instigated by the 
fact that the tuberculosis death rate, 
although declining for all age groups, 
has been declining more slowly for 
young people fifteen to twenty-five 
years of age. Studies have been made 
in various parts of the country and 
it is hoped that through changing 
fashions in health this serious situa- 
tion may be controlled. 


The stethoscope 
a further 
means of detect- 
ing the presence 
of lung trouble 


A tuberculosis committee of the 
American Student Health Association 
has collected data from eleven colleges 
to show the incidence of tuberculosis 
among young men and women in these 
institutions. At the University of 
Minnesota, for example, a _ well-or- 
ganized Student Health Service estab- 
lished in 1920 a special chest clinic 
where students with definite or sus- 
pected chest disease could be referred 
for diagnosis and treatment. Dr. J. 
Arthur Myers in a report of the eleven- 
year study stated that out of a total 
of 2,218 students 357 were found to 
have the adult type of tuberculosis as 
revealed by the X-ray. Not only were 
these unsuspected cases menaces to 
their roommates and fellow students, 


but they were spreading tubercle 
bacilli among their own brothers and 
sisters at home. Since every case of 
tuberculosis comes from another, the 
family histories of these tuberculous 
boys and girls were studied and many 
of the cases were traced to the in- 
fecting person. Through the discovery 
and the actual treatment of the dis- 
ease in its early form and through 
education of the students and their 
parents, this Student Health Service 
and others similarly organized are 
giving valuable assistance toward con- 
serving the health of the fifteen to 
twenty-five-year-old group of citizens. 

High schools, too, are providing 
far-sighted and valuable health ser- 
vice to their boys and girls. The Clare- 
mont Junior High School in Oakland, 
California, developed a unique project 
designed to reach the whole commun- 
ity. Here health instruction is regular- 
ly carried on one day a week in home 
rooms, presented by a student health 
councilor who first has been taught 
the contents of the day’s bulletin by 
the chairman of the Health Instruc- 
tion committee. Each semester special 
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topics for study are chosen by this 
committee and the Health Service 
committee. Therefore, when the Ala- 
meda County Tubercuiosis and Health 
Association offered to give tuberculin 
tests to pupils in the school, tuber- 
culosis was selected as the topic to be 
investigated. A series of bulletins on 
communicable diseases introduced the 
subject in general, leading up to the 
reason for receiving tuberculin tests. 
In the first bulletin such questions 
were asked as “What causes com- 
municable diseases?” “What preven- 
tive measures has science found?” 
Later, tuberculosis was studied in 
greater detail with such questions as 
these: “Does tuberculosis attack one 
suddenly?” ‘What is the best safe- 





guard against tuberculosis?” “At 
what age do the most deaths from 


tuberculosis occur?” “Has _ science 
found a way to discover tuber- 
culosis?’”” “Name two means of pro- 
tecting yourself from tuberculosis.” 

An effort was made to place ade- 
quate information about the tests in 
every home. Talks were given before 
the parent-teacher association and at- 
tention was called to various pam- 
phlets on tuberculosis in the library. 
A special evening meeting of parents 
was held at which a specialist on 
tuberculosis lectured and showed 
slides, while two newspapers pub- 
lished articles explaining the demon- 
stration. 

Of course, all parents were not 
reached by these ‘“well-laid plans,” 
while others did not take advantage of 
the opportunity to share in benefiting 
the health of the community. In re- 
porting on the survey, the committee 
felt that in some cases the procedure 
in reaching the parents had been un- 
successful. Sometimes pupils failed to 
deliver the letters asking parents to 
consent to (Continued on page 30) 
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ANCY opened the front door 
, quietly, not realizing that her 
mother, from an upstairs window, had 
seen her coming home from school. 
Instead of rushing into the house, 
clamoring to know where her mother 
was, she sedately tiptoed into the liv- 
ing room, where she stood for a mo- 
ment, as if thinking hard, then darted 
to a bookcase and, pulling out two vol- 
umes, slid a little package behind the 
row of books. Putting the other books 
back, she stood off, speculatively star- 
ing, as if to decide whether anything 
about the appearance of the book shelf 
would be likely to give away her 
secret. 

It was nearly Christmas, and Nancy 
had just bought something that had 
taken her fancy as being exactly the 
right present for her mother—a box 
of highly perfumed soap that she her- 
self ached to use. It was relatively 
simple to make or pick out gifts for 
the rest of the family, for she could 
always consult with her mother about 
their appropriateness. But when it 
came to getting something for mother 

-that was hard. 

“Was that you, Nancy?” called 
her mother. ‘“‘Aren’t you coming up?” 
Whereupon Nancy, with a guilelessly 
open countenance that completely 
gave her away as having something 
tremendously important to hide, raced 
upstairs lest her mother should come 
down to investigate what she had been 
up to. 


If Nancy’s face hadn’t told her moth- 
er what the secrecy was about, her 
opening remarks would have made it 
clear. 

“Mother, what shall I give Tommy 
for Christmas?’ she demanded. “I 
won't have any money left after I buy 
that belt for father. Isn’t there some- 
thing I could make?” 

Mary thought a moment. ‘Well, he 
doesn’t really need any more toys, 
does he?” she mused. ‘“He’ll be sure 
to get some from the aunts and uncles 
so we won't plan to buy him any. He 
has so many things now, I hope Aunt 
Lucille won’t send him a lot more. 
Even when I keep some put away, and 
bring out only a few at a time, it makes 
so much clatter and confusion, es- 
pecially now that he’s building so 
much. 

“IT know what you can do!”’ Mary 
went on, with real enthusiasm. ‘““Why 
wouldn’t it be a good idea for you to 
make him something to keep his blocks 
im?” 

“What could I make?” Nancy in- 
quired doubtfully. 

“Well, you could paint a _ bushel 
basket, like the ones they have at 
nursery school. Remember? They’re 
blue and red and yellow, easy to move 
around— it’s no job at all to toss the 
blocks in. But when I ask Tommy to 
pile them on the shelf, he finds one 
excuse after another, it’s so much 
work. I think Daddy has several cans 
of bright-colored paint, and I'll get 
hold of a basket.” 

“How am I going to keep Tommy 
out of the basement while I’m doing 
it?” Nancy wanted to know. 

“Oh, that’ll be easy. You run down 
now and look over the paints, so you’ll 
be sure of having some pretty colors. 
Be sure to change your dress first!” 

Later in the week I stopped in to 
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see my sister, and the conversation 
soon turned to Christmas. 

“I don’t know when I'll find any 
time for shopping,’ I said. ‘“‘There are 
always last things to do, no matter 
how forehanded you are.” 

“Oh, half the fun of Christmas is 
the flurry and bustle and excitement 
of getting ready,” returned Mary. “I 
used to think that I'd go crazy with 
the children at high tension, and so 
much to do and plan. But I've discov- 
ered, since the older children were 
small, that the way I approach the 
holidays has a lot to do with whether 
the children get overstimulated and 
nervous. 

“T used to think I had to drag Jack 
and Molly down to see Santa Claus, 
and the toy exhibits, and buy gifts, 
and I’d come home with my nerves on 
edge with fatigue, and scold them 
shrewishly for being tired themselves. 
Now I know that crowds and confu- 
sion are just impossible, for the kind 
of children John’s and mine are.” 

“For most other small children, 
too!’”’ I replied, for I see in my work 
all too many problem cases not to be 
keenly appreciative of a quiet routine 
for young children. 

“I’m sure no children could have a 
better time than Nancy and Tommy 
do, getting ready for Christmas. They 
are so full of secrets and mysterious 
looks, and absolutely safe hiding 
places for what they’re making,” went 
on my sister. 

“I’ve made up my mind not to try 
to do so much about getting special 
food ready for Christmas that I can’t 
take time to help the children with 
their plans. Now, if I do make fancy 
cookies, I plan to let the little ones 
help—even if the results don’t look so 
perfect.” 

How many (Continued on page 27) 
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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


by Clifford Parcher 


“< etween the dark and 
BB daylight, 
When the night is beginning 
to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s 
occupation, 


That is known as the 
Children’s Hour.” 


What an inviting picture Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow painted in the 
poem which starts with these lines. 
And what an insight we get into the 
poet’s life through the description of 
that twilight period. With his liter- 
ary activities laid aside for the mo- 
ment, his daughters “devour” him with 
kisses and “entwine” their arms about 
him. 

It’s a picture that we parents may 
well envy—if we can interrupt our 
crowded lives long enough to ponder in 
leisure over a charming poem! How 
many of us wish that we might have 
lived at a time when there weren’t so 
many demands upon one’s time, or 
that our livelihood could be secured 
in a study that looks up “the broad 
hall stair.’”’ Given those conditions, 
we'd certainly spend some time with 
our children! 

But wait! Either we’re deliberately 
fooling ourselves or else we know, 
way down deep, that we could fit a 
“children’s hour” into our days, even 
if they do seem pretty full. As a 
matter of fact, many parents are mak- 
ing this little investment—and what 
dividends it pays them! Let me tell 
you about the “children’s hour’ we 
inaugurated in our household a few 
years ago. 

So far, it’s really only a “child’s 
hour,” centered around our ten-year- 
old daughter. But we’re already look- 
ing forward to the time when her lit- 
tle sister, just turned four, will be 
“promoted” to a later bedtime, which 











will make it possible for her to join 
the family group. 

It isn’t twilight which signals the 
magic hour; it’s the mantel clock, 
or, more accurately, the end of din- 
ner. I part company with my com- 
muting train at ten minutes past six. 
Another five minutes and I am at 
home. In view of the limited time be- 
tween then and half past seven, we do 
our best to sit down to dinner as soon 
as I have had an opportunity to clean 
up. By seven o’clock we’re ready to 
begin—sometimes a bit earlier. 

When this family hour first started, 
it was strictly a reading period. My 
wife always has sewing of some kind 
on hand, so she was excused and I be- 
came the regular reader. Barbara 
would curl up on my knees and off 
we would go to some land of adven- 
ture, only to return regretfully when 
the clock struck half past seven and 
signaled the time when someone in 
the group must start for bed. Obvious- 
ly, under such pleasant conditions, 
the signal itself wasn’t always enough 
to induce action, but the period closed 
rather regularly, nevertheless. 

The choice of book was left with the 
little guest of honor, although a cer- 
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tain amount of guidance and advice 
was offered as unobtrusively as pos- 
sible. Naturally, the books chosen were 
for children. You’d be surprised, 
though, unless you have tried it your- 
self, to know how enjoyable they were 
to the adult portion of the group. 

One of the very first subjects was 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland and 
Through the Looking Glass. Even 
though you haven’t the excuse of a 
“children’s hour,’ I know you would 
enjoy renewing acquaintance with 
Alice. You may remember the story 
perfectly, but I'll guarantee that on 
the rereading you'll find things you 
never guessed were there. This isn’t 
a review of children’s books nor a 
guide to the youngsters’ reading list; 
therefore I won’t list all of the books 
that we have enjoyed together. From 
the old favorites we included such sto- 
ries as Hans Brinker, or the Silver 
Skates and The Prince and the Pau- 
per. With these we mixed newer books, 
such as the popular Mary Poppins 
Comes Back of last season. 

I must tell you about our experience 
with Little Women. One of the best- 
liked books on our list, we have never 
finished it. (Continued on page 36) 
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FOR HOMEMAKERS 





—Offers Many Novel Ways of Handling 


the Christmas Gift Question—as well as 
Her Usual Helps on Household Problems 


CHRISTMAS CHEER 
FROM THE KITCHEN 


Y doing some planning ahead, a 

very little extra work in the 
kitchen early in December will furnish 
us with many interesting and inex- 
pensive gifts. The older children, as 
they gleefully help in the preparation, 
will be learning all unconsciously how 
to add the personal thought and in- 
dividual touch that make a gift mean 
so much more than its mere money 
value. Let us think first what classes 
of people enjoy a gift of food. Old 
people and children particularly en- 
joy something good to eat. Men do 
too, and there are many others—the 
woman who “has everything,” the 
family in the small apartment, and 
those who board out, all of whom will 
welcome some toothsome bit. 

Next make a list of the foods that 
you can make ahead of time—jams 
and jellies, plum pudding, cookies, and 
candies are a few suggestions. Then 
check off the Christmas lists and I 
think that you will find that, except 








for the gifts inside the home circle, 
almost everyone can be appropriately 
taken care of by one of these food 
presents. 

So organize the family, turn the 
kitchen into a Santa Claus workshop 
for a few evenings or the first two 
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Saturdays in December, and the job 
will be done with great satisfaction 
to both producer and consumer. Per- 
haps during the canning season, you 
have already filled a few attractive 
glasses whenever you were making a 
batch of jelly. If not, there is still time 
to make orange marmalade, always 
a favorite, or to make jelly from either 
grape or cranberry juice, using a com- 
mercial pectin. To make these par- 
ticularly attractive, mount a little 
sprig of evergreen with a few bright 
barberry, bittersweet, or alder berries 
on the wax of each glass. Make a large 
quantity of your favorite plum pud- 
ding for several separate puddings, 
using some inexpensive but attractive 
bowls so that the puddings may be 
left in the containers. As soon as the 
puddings have completely cooled, they 
can be wrapped in Cellophane and 
stored in a cool, dry place until time 
for delivery. Any crisp cooky can be 
made ahead of time. An assortment 
of different kinds in an attractive box 
is gift enough. But if you wish to make 
it a little more elaborate, make some 
plain sugar cooky recipe, color one-third 
pink, and make some fancy cookies. 
It is possible to buy special cooky cut- 
ters, but if you do not care to do so, 
a doughnut cutter will make a wreath, 
and cardboard patterns for a star 
and tree are easy because of the 
straight lines. Combinations of these, 
trimmed with a little pink and green 
icing and the cake decorettes that 
come in small inexpensive packages 
will make a delightful assortment. As 
for the candy, molasses candy and 
nut brittle, made so easily by just 
melting the sugar, will keep well, and 
so does fudge that is poured into the 
container that it is to be delivered in. 
In this case, line a new, inexpensive 
tin pan with heavy wax paper and 
leave the fudge uncut. Be sure to use 


one tablespoon of corn syrup to each 
cup of sugar in making the fudge to 
keep it from getting too granular. 


, GETTING THE MOST USE 
OUT OF A SEWING MACHINE 


When the sewing machine was first 
patented in 1846, some men protested 
against it on the ground that by tak- 
ing away so much labor it would make 
women lazy. The women were allow- 
ed to have the machines and delighted 
in them, although they found that 
there were still plenty of things to be 
done even when they did not have to 
make the men’s shirts and sew the 
sheets by hand. 

But sewing machines are such a 
matter of course to us that we do not 
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always realize what wonderful tools 
they are and how they can be used 
to the greatest advantage. In the first 
place, as with any piece of useful 
equipment, be sure that your machine 
is in a convenient place so that it will 
be ready to use at a moment’s notice. 
Of course the ideal arrangement is to 
have a small room for a sewing-room 
where the machine and other sewing 
equipment are all together, ready to 
begin a job at any time or to be left 
in a hurry without having to be clear- 
ed up, as the door can be closed upon 
them. But in our many small houses, 
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the sewing machine must be used in 
some other room, which may mean 
more camouflage if it is a standard 
machine. If kept in the dining room 
or living room, the most useful cover 
is a screen which has, on the side which 
is kept toward the machine, a drop 
shelf to use while working and rows 
of pockets made like shoe bags in 
which to keep sewing equipment and 
patterns. The side of the screen to- 
ward the room will of course be 
covered in some way that will har- 
monize with the rest of the room. 
Such a screen is also useful if the 
machine is of the electric type, either 
portable or of the console variety. 
With a foot power machine the ques- 
tion of lighting is important, too, as 
good work cannot be done in a poor 
light. By daylight it is best to have 
the needle end of the sewing machine 
toward the window, but with artificial 
light a bridge lamp seems to be most 
effective placed toward the left. It 
should be placed in back of the ma- 





chine where it does not shine in the 
worker’s eyes but does illuminate the 
very place where the work goes under 
the presser foot. An electric machine 
has its own built-in light. 

The next step is the care of the 
machine. It should be oiled regularly 
according to the directions that come 
with it, using a light lubricating oil, 
and using a special lubricant in the 
grease cups on the motor of the elec- 
tric machine. In addition, the machine 
should be kept dusted regularly and 
especially cleaned after using any 
linty or fuzzy material such as cotton 
flannel. All the screws should be kept 
tight. If the machine works heavily, 
particularly after it has been idle for 
some time, it probably means that the 
oil has hardened. In this case it is of 
no use to put in more oil until the old 
has been removed. This is done by 
using kerosene in all the oil holes. Let 


stand about half an hour, run the ma- 
chine a few minutes, let stand again, 
then re-oil thoroughly with the ma- 
chine oil. 

Now that we are all set, what can 
our machine do for us beside just 
dressmaking? It can darn stockings 
and knit underwear by just stitching 
backward and forward until the hole 
is filled. With stockings and places 
in the underwear that would be dif- 
ficult to reach, a small frame, like an 
embroidery frame, is used just to hold 
the work, but on the flat parts of the 
underwear nothing extra is necessary. 
With the machine we can darn, patch, 
and reinforce worn places in house- 
hold articles, underwear, and play 
clothes much more strongly and in a 
fraction of the time that it would take 
to do by hand. We can make bed- 
spreads, slip covers, and draperies 
very easily so that we can use the at- 
tractive materials that we see by the 
yard, but can find so seldom ready- 
made except in high-priced lines. And 
if we are willing to take a little trouble 
to master the attachments that come 
with the machine, here are many short 
cuts in making clothing and fascinat- 
ing possibilities for trimmings, acces- 
sories, and gifts. 


LAUNDRY PROBLEMS 


The laundry problem, like the food 
problem, is always with us, as it 
brings up important questions of 
health, labor, standards of living, and 
money. If a family can afford it, the 
easiest way is to send everything to 
the commercial laundry as the mod- 
ern laundry is run under very sanitary 
and efficient conditions. But this is an 
expensive proposition not only in the 
actual money outlay but in the fact 
that the articles do not wear as long. 
Many families find that a combination 
gives good results without too much 
labor and cost, as they send all flat 
work to the laundry and do the per- 
sonal clothing and delicate work at 
home. This would be especially de- 
sirable for a family living in small 
quarters where there is inadequate 
space for laundry equipment. 

The majority of families of moder- 
ate means find, however, that with 
modern electric equipment it is more 
satisfactory to do the laundry at home 
as conditions can be controlled, the 
garments last longer, and not so many 
replacements of clothing and flat 
pieces are needed. But to be done sat- 
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isfactorily without too much of a bur- 
den on the homemaker, careful plans 
must be made to have good equipment 
that is placed conveniently for use. An 
electric washing machine and a man- 
gle are two articles that may justi- 
fiably be bought on the instalment 
plan if without them it would have 
been necessary to send the laundry 
out. Then the money that would have 
been paid to the laundry is merely 
transferred toward the payment of 
this equipment. 

As with all machines, they do not 
take care of themselves. They must 
be tended while they are working, 





must be intelligently used according 
to directions and cared for regularly 
so that although they save much 
strength on the part of the home- 
maker they still require time. An elec- 
tric washer is, of course, more im- 
portant than the ironer or mangle and 
so should be purchased first; but in 
addition to giving ease to doing flat 
work, an ironer will do wonders on 
men’s shirts, children’s play clothes, 
and simple house dresses if a woman 
will practice with it. Here is a hint 
to save wear on the flat pieces. Vary 
the folding so that you do not always 
fold just evenly in the same creases, 
as that causes the sheets or table linen 
to wear out more quickly on these 
folds. Make children’s play clothes and 
house dresses of seersucker or cotton 
crépe that will not have to be ironed; 
or if some smooth material is desired, 
make by a simple pattern that can be 
run through the mangle. Kimono 
sleeve patterns and dresses that open 
down the front are very good for this. 

Choose a mild soap in flake or pow- 
der and use according to directions; 
in hard water sections of the country 
it may be (Continued on page 38) 
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The Philosophy of the 


Parent-Teacher Movement 


by MARGUERITE D. LITTLE 


HEN the editor of the NATION- 

AL PARENT-TEACHER MAGA- 
ZINE asked me to write on the phil- 
osophy of the parent-teacher move- 
ment, those sprightly lines from 
Stephens flashed through my mind: 


When I was young 
I dared to sing 
Of everything 
And anything! 
And though an older wight 
I be 
My soul hath still much ecstasy 
That, on a pulse, I sing and sing 
Of everything, or anything. 


Philosophy has a terrifying sound 
for the average layman, and to write 
about it calls up college courses long 
past or hours spent among learned 
books in libraries. However, if we ac- 
cept the very simple definition that 
“philosophy is a way of life,” and that 
its aim should be to clarify our ideas 
as to the moral and social problems 
of our own day, then our problem is 
simplified. Furthermore, a philosophy 
of anything presupposes an idea and a 
plan. We cannot evolve a far-sighted 
or universal theory regarding the 
function of the parent-teacher move- 
ment in our complex social order with- 
out an understanding of the forces at 
work in our civilization. 

Four hundred years ago, Richard 
Mulcaster, first head of the Merchant 
Taylor School of London, wrote: 
“Parents and teachers should not only 
be acquainted on friendly terms with 
each other. Parents and _ teachers 
should be familiarly linked together 
in amity and continual conference for 
their common charge, and each should 
trust in the judgment and good-will 
of the other.” The idea, then, is not 
new. But like many other good ideas 
it was probably born with a few mil- 
lion adverse votes, for it is only within 
the last forty years that the parent- 
teacher movement has grown up in 
this country. 

Though only implied in its title, the 
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parent-teacher movement is_ con- 
cerned primarily with the child and 
its philosophy will be built ultimately 
around our growing conception of the 
worth and dignity of childhood. It is 
fundamentally a philosophy that 
probes into the needs of children and 
the way to meet them. 

A generation ago, when mothers’ 
circles and parent-teacher groups 
were first formed, there was no con- 
sistent, integrated philosophy and a 
good deal of futile, wasted effort was 
spent in planning entertainments for 
meetings and devising projects to 
raise money for the material equip- 
ment of school buildings. As the Con- 
gress grew, the leaders in this home 
and school movement began to ask 
themselves, What are we training 
children for? What is the function of 
the home? The school? The church? 
The community? And now, as we 
enter into our fortieth year where “‘life 
begins,”’ we have attained the philoso- 
phy of maturity—a philosophy which 
is a part of all we do or refrain from 
doing in our relationships with chil- 
dren. The Congress has sought to col- 
lect through the years the accumu- 
lated knowledge of the race on the 
physical, mental, moral, and spiritual 
problems confronting child develop- 
ment, since knowledge alone can make 
us true sharers in the shaping of the 
fates of children. It places this knowl- 
edge at the disposal of its member- 
ship. 

To make this knowledge more vital, 
to put it into action in the daily inter- 
course between parents, teachers, and 
children, the Congress has encouraged 
study groups and discussion groups 
and forums. Being keenly sensitive to 
the changes that have taken place in 
our civilization, it realizes that closer 
cooperation between home and school 
is vital to the development of mature 
personalities capable of taking part in 
the creative living together, demanded 
by our present civilization. That the 
resources, the background in chil- 





dren’s lives is very different in each 
generation, is a platitude, yet unless 
we are aware of these changes, we 
cannot meet actual situations. 

When the National Congress spon- 
sors playgrounds, libraries, better 
movies, health clinics, community 
nights, it does so with the knowledge 
that these things are not frills but 
vital forces essential for children, and 
made necessary by a changing social 
order. It realizes that democracy to 
survive depends upon a trained, in- 
telligent citizenry and therefore par- 
ents seek, in cooperation with the 
teachers, to give to all children the 
opportunity for creative, participat- 
ing activities from the kindergarten 
through all phases of school life. 

After all, this philosophy is very 
old. It seeks to put into reality for all 
children, whether in city, slum, or 
lonely farm, those beautiful words, 
“Suffer little children to come unto 
me, for of such is the kingdom of 
Heaven’”’; “I came to give you life and 
give it more abundantly.” It is a 
philosophy based on an idea, on re- 
search and study, and on a well- 
thought-out plan of procedure which 
places the responsibility for the con- 
ditions under which children live and 
grow to adulthood directly upon the 
parent, the teacher, and the local com- 
munity. It is the great folk movement 
of our time. 

Let us understand this philosophy 
and let it motivate our parent-teacher 
activities, keeping always in mind 
those words of Socrates to Crito, ‘Do 
you then be reasonable; and do not 
mind whether the teachers of philoso- 
phy are good or bad, but think only 
of philosophy herself. Try to examine 
her well and truly; and if she be evil, 
seek to turn away all men from her; 
but if she be what I believe she is, 
then follow her and serve her and be 
of good cheer.” 
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THIS WOMAN is going to have a baby 


Hopes for that baby fill her heart 
Life, for her, has taken on an added 
mportance, and her whole existence 
glows with a new resolve and a new 


purpose. 


Will her hopes be fulfilled? Will things 
turn out as she dreams they will? That, 
toa great extent, depends on her. Nine ty 
eight out of every 100 births are safe 
und normal—7f the proper care is taken 
luring pregnancy. And the most im 
portant step toward proper care is to 
onsult the doctor as soon as you sus 
pect a baby is coming, and to keep in 
touch with him. 


That seems such common sense, so 
logical, you’d think all prospective 
mothers would do it naturally. Unfor- 
tunately, they do not. For lack of med 
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ical care, far too many women die during 
childbirth, far too many tiny babies die 
in the first few weeks of life. 


Che nine months preceding childbirth 
are not without danger, not a time to 
“let Nature take its course.’’ Pregnancy 
s a serious strain on a woman’s vitality, 
a violent interruption in the customary 
functioning of her body. This is a time 
when proper nourishment and a healthy 
mother can help give that new human 
life the vitality necessary to combat the 
dangers it will face when it actually 
enters this world. It is a time which 
largely determines the future health of 
the mother and of her child, and also 
the future happiness of both. 


One of the major achievements of med- 
ical science is the progress it has made 
in giving mothers a better chance of 


bringing fine healthy babies into the 
world, and of maintaining their own 
health while doing it. One of the trag- 
edies of our time is that many thousands 
of prospective mothers still attempt to 
go through the period of pregnancy with- 
out taking advantage of the care and 
guidance which the physician of today 
can give them. 
Copyright, 1936—Parke, Davis & Co. 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS 
TO Us! 


(Continued from page 11) 


ever, the accident of attending a meet- 
ing that gave me real inspiration about 
carols. The meeting was held in a 
schoolroom that the children had dec- 
orated for the art class. I was impres- 
sed by the gothic windows that had 
been created by painting black arches 
into the panes of glass. They had used 
water color paints. I sought the art 
teacher and she told me how it was 
done. The window was covered with a 
chalky window cleanser to produce 
a rough surface, and also to facilitate 
the removal of the picture afterwards. 
Then with poster paints, the design 
was painted on. The sun shining 
through the window gave the effect of 
stained glass. The shape of the win- 
dow had been altered by a liberal use 
of black. I bought poster colors, and 
hurried home to my four. 

“Children,” said I enthusiastically, 
“see what I have here. We are going 
to paint.” 

They looked mystified, as well they 
might, when I unwrapped my package 
of little bottles and set them down. 
Next came four long-handled brushes; 
and lastly, a cake of window cleanser. 

“Do you realize,” I began to the lit- 
tle inquiring faces around me, “that 
we have just four long casement win- 
dows in the dining room?” 

They nodded. 

“We are each going to put a carol 
on the window,” I went on. “How 
about each person painting his own?” 

The children were uncertain but 
they were delighted with paint and 
always willing to try anything new. In 
a few moments the drapes on the big 
windows were down, folded, and put 
away; the pane curtains were handed 
to me to take care of; and the children 
stood expectantly. I gave them each a 
little cloth and showed them how to 
put the “Christmas snow” all over the 
window so that there was no glass 
showing. Even Baby dabbled happily 
at this part. As we are not an artistic 
family, we searched for art that we 
might borrow. Each with his own 
carol in mind hunted through all the 
magazines, old Christmas cards, and 
songbooks we could find. At last we 
collected enough material to start our 
pictures. A last year’s Christmas card 
gave us our model for We Three Kings. 
We added a background of moor and 
mountain of our own devising, studded 
a blue sky with many white stars, 
and painted a sandy front of burning 
yellow. And although our star of won- 
der was most wobbly and uncertain, 
there was no doubt that three Oriental 
kings were following it. 

The Graphic Bible gave us beautiful 
models for I Saw Three Ships. Another 
Christmas card helped us with O Lit- 
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tle Town of Bethlehem. We all felt 
certain we could manage O Evergreen 
without any model. 

Our models all assembled, and our 
paints ready, newspapers folded on the 
sills so that woodwork would be safe, 
we stood in front of the windows. With 
my fingernail I drew outlines in the 
soft white frost. 

“Make this yellow,” I would say, 
pointing to a big block of space inside 
my fingernail drawing, “and make 
this blue.” 

The work progressed slowly through 





The First Christmas 
by Eleanor A. Chaffee 


The dark and secret eyes of God 
Looked down upon the world apart: 
And who could know the hidden scar, 
The scar of pity on His heart? 


About a workman’s troubled rest, 

About a woman’s sighs and care, 

His thoughts were wrapped like silk- 
en cords, 

His love was round them like a snare. 


A cry, a prayer, a silent space.... 
And in His eyes the flood of pain 
Ebbed slowly as His earthly tides, 
And power-like light shone out again. 


The empty throne beside Him seemed 
But vacant for a little while; 

And all of heaven paused to see 

The strange, new beauty of His smile. 


A beauty that has lit the world 

With hope and faith and dreams, that 
lift 

The hearts of men to Him who gave 

A mortal and immortal gift! 





the many days preceding Christmas, 
but the whole family concentrated on 
it, and it proved an increasing delight. 
Everybody had a suggestion, and even 
the Man of the House came forward 
and offered to make a five-pointed 
star. At the last I outlined the figures 
in black, and the pictures, crude as 
they were, evoked the admiration of 
the entire household. 

The fun of the thing took such a 
hold on our hearts, that we have gone 
on doing it every year. One year we 
made maps and set, in the center of 
each country, the Christmas custom 
that had originated there; on the back- 
ground of a yellow England we paint- 
ed Christmas cards; on a grey Ger- 
many we set a glittering Christmas 
Tree; on a green Holland we painted 
a mantelpiece and stockings hanging 





there; on a pink Italy we put great 
sprays of holly and ivy. One year we 
copied conventionalized designs of the 
Birth story. But we finally came back 
to the carols themselves. They are al- 
ways good for illustrations and al] 
year the children save pictures they 
consider apt so that Christmas never 
finds us short of material. When last 
year I found myself unexpectedly in- 
volved at Christmas time, and I called 
the children together to explain that I 
would not be able to “‘do” the windows 
with them, they assured me that they 
would take care of them alone. And to 
my amazement they did. They worked 
at the windows with zeal and good- 
will. Even the baby, who is a great six- 
year-old by now, did his part by paint- 
ing a careful white wool on the flocks, 
and sprinkling the heavens with woolly- 
looking stars. And our big boy, labori- 
ously following the Doré illustrations 
in Paradise Regained, pictured a large 
and angular angel spilling a yellow 
sheaf of glory from the realms above 
the earth. 


WE PRESENT A PLAY 


YEs, the carols became a part of 
Christmas. They even entered into 
our play. You remember that I had de- 
cided to preserve Santa Claus also. I 
decided to do it with a little skit. When 
I told the youngsters that we were 
going to give a play for the grown-ups 
in our house on Christmas Eve, their 
pleasure knew no_ bounds. They 
learned lines enthusiastically and 
practiced every spare minute. They 
became very important, shutting doors 
and asking grandparents to please go 
away so that the “surprise” wouldn’t 
be discovered. They strutted around 
full of the Christmas they were going to 
give. I wrote the skit, and even the 
baby had a part in it. 1t was called 
“The Birth of Santa Claus,” and in 
it four little Tyrolean gnomes built up 
a Santa Claus. It was a lot of fun for 
them, and for me, too, I must confess. 
The scene was laid in a cave, and the 
properties were of an appalling sim- 
plicity. The hall made a lovely cave, 
with the stairs hidden by the green 
curtains from the dining-room win- 
dows. The gnomes entered via the 
staircase (from the earth above). The 
costumes were little coats of red 
crépe paper, white cotton beards, and 
peaked hats of crépe paper. I pasted 
the gnomes into their costumes at the 
last minute. Two student lamps made 
excellent footlights. 

On December 23 we posted our in- 
vitations and proclamations. In the 
dining room, in the hall, and even in 
the kitchen, a sheet of my best writ- 
ing paper, ornamented with gnomes 
cut out of the Christmas magazines, 
informed the members of the family 
that at five (Continued on page 26) 
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From this Christmas on 





OR only $34.50, you buy a movie 
camera that’s as simple to use as 
a Brownie — yet so fine that you'll 
hardly believe your eyes when you 
see the movies— your movies—on 
the screen. 

Ciné-Kodak Eight has changed 
the world’s ideas of home movie 
costs. It gives you 20 to 30 black- 
and-white movie scenes—each as 
long as the average newsreel scene 
—on a roll of film costing $2.25, 
finished. ready to show. 


Think of what it will mean to 
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have real movies of the children 
as they grow—of the important 
days—of the trips and vacations— 
of this Christmas season itself... 

You’re thinking over the big gift 
for Christmas— what can compare 
in instant appeal and lasting en- 


joyment with Ciné-Kodak Eight? 








Y our Ciné-Kodak dealer will gladly 
show you the Eight and examples 
of the movies it makes...Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 
This film alone gives you 
movies in full color—no 
accessories needed 


With Kodachrome Film, Ciné-Kodak 
Eight makes movies in gorgeous full 
color—as easily as in black-and-white. 
No accessories are needed for either 
camera or projector. The film alone does 
everything. Your Ciné-Kodak dealer 
has some wonderful Kodachrome reels 
that he will be glad to show you. 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS 
TO Us! 


(Continued from page 24) 


o’clock of the eve of Christmas, the 
young F— Grigs would enter- 
tain the F family at a playlet 
of the most informative value. 

And so our first skit was presented. It 
is hard to say whether the enthusiasm 
of the audience, prejudiced as it was, 
came anywhere near the delight of the 
actors. Everyone agreed that the fact 
that the baby wandered in and out of 
the play, lifted up the actors’ long 
white beards to show that they were 





not real gnomes, but only family after 


all, simply made the whole thing more 
of a celebration. 
By six o’clock the drapes hung back 





on the windows, the footlights sat 
once more in their rightful places in 
the bedrooms, and the gnomes were 
ready to manage oyster soup and Nes- 
selrode pudding. By eight o’clock my 
gnomes were fast asleep, tired out 
with their work and excitement, but 
very happy. 

The next morning, a tree stood in 
the hall on the very spot where Santa 
had been born the night before. The 
children loved that. Only a few pres- 
ents lay beneath the tree, but the chil- 
dren had run to admire the windows 
in the early morning light, before they 
summoned interest enough to open the 
little packages. 

“Yes,” said Son that afternoon to 
his cousin who had come in, “we did 
get some nice presents. But,” he added, 





and his voice quickened with interest, 
“too bad you couldn’t have seen our 
play. Was it swell!” 

That first Christmas was long ago, 
it seems to me now. Each year we 
follow the fortunes of Santa Claus. 
One year we saw a flood of Doubts let 
loose on the Earth, and one year we 
saw Yule (a servant in Santa Claus’s 
house) conquer Trouble (a mischief- 
maker of the earth). Our characters 
are always the same, but we have new 
situations to deal with each year. 

“Mother,” said Son a few days ago, 
“won't you please write a play for us 
this year?” 

“Well, what could we do a play 
about this year?” I answered, “I sup- 
pose you're too old for Santa Claus 
now.” 


IT’S UP TO US 


What Children Do 


by Alice Sowers 





ILLUSTRATIONS BY RUTH STEED 
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Mother: Come here, Bruce; tell Mrs. 
Warner you are sorry you hit 
Junior and that you will never 
do it again. 
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Mother: I’m sorry to hear about the 
quarrel, Mrs. Barrett. [ll talk 
it over with Andy when we are 
alone. 


Andy has a chance to explain his side of the question. At the time of the quarrel, 
he was sure his side was the right one. And, perhaps it was. The chances are, however, that in 
the heat of the fight he did not stop to think at all; to fight was his way of reacting to the 
situation. Whatever the cause of the fight and wherever the blame may be, talking it over alone 
with his mother may accomplish several things. Just putting it into words may lead him to see that 
he hasn’t much of an argument. Or, the whole affair may not seem to be important when it is dis- 
cussed calmly and quietly. Also, he might come to see that he was in the wrong. But, if he still 
thinks he was in the right, his mother can help him decide whether fighting was the best way to 
settle the matter. ... Bruce, hurt at being condemned unheard, will be less apt to feel sorry 
even though he may know he was in the wrong. Perhaps he is sorry and would say so under differ- 
ent circumstances. On the other hand, he may not be sorry; he may feel he was in the right; he 
might do it again. In that case, forcing him to say he is sorry is merely making him tell what is 
not true. It is not teaching him the folly of fighting. In fact, in order to save his face, he is most 
apt to seek another opportunity to hit Junior. His lesson has been different from that of Andy 
who was helped to see the situation objectively, but allowed to make his own decision. 
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“Nope,” he grinned at me, “it’s got 
to be about Santa, or it wouldn’t be 
right. Besides, our Santa isn’t a kid 
Santa anyhow. We like him.” 

I hear Son and his brother training 
the youngest in the responses to that 
fine old fifteenth century carol, Sir 
Christmas; I hear my girl mumbling 
to herself the last verse of Good King 
Wenceslas; I hear the youngest trying 
to pick out on the piano the O, Ever- 
green of his earlier years. Christmas 
is in the air at our house. I prepare to 
pone up on Miss Beauclerk’s story of 
“The Death of Pan’ for my Christmas 
story this year. 

After supper, I reach into the case 
for A Christmas Carol and lay aside 
our current reading of Lorna Doone. 
It can wait for the New Year. At our 
house now Christmas belongs to the 
children. And I am glad, for it is a 
happier Christmas for all of us. The 
place is filled with carols and prepara- 
tions and bustle. The children are 
making candy and cookies for gifts. 

“It’s a long time between Christ- 
mases,”’ observes the youngest, with a 


sigh. 


THE ROBINSON FAMILY 


(Continued from page 18 


thousand families, the country over, 
approach the Christmas holidays sane- 
ly and joyfully and how many, on the 
other hand, with distaste and dread? 
It seems, almost, that there is danger 
of special occasions becoming so com- 
mercialized as to lose all finer mean- 
ings and values. How can we keep the 
spirit of love and peace that should in- 
vest the Christmas season? 

Above all things, we must prevent 
the children from getting the idea 
that Christmas and buying things are 
synonymous. If we want to cherish 
and encourage the beautiful gener- 
osity that flowers so freely in little 
children, we can find no better way 
to do it than by taking pains to see 
that they have the joy of making and 
doing things for others. 

It is hard for grown-ups to realize 
what a thrill children get out of cre- 
ating things. It is hard, too, some- 
times, for adults to take the time to 
help find materials and give sugges- 
tions when they are asked for. It is 
easier, often, to go out and buy pres- 
ents for a child to give, or let him 
have some money to get them himself 
if he is old enough. But the real mean- 
ing of the season will shine for him 
only if he is allowed to participate in 
the activities, if he has a chance to 
learn that receiving, of which he does 
so much as a child, is only half the story. 





Next Month: 
TENSIONS AND IRRITATIONS 





























@ “Looka here — this 
animal isn’t so fierce. 
Hasn’t got a tooth in 
his head —heck, we’ve 
each got six!...Maybe 
he isn’t looking fierce 
at all—only cross. I 
know why —he’s hot. 
No wonder—all that 
hair. Phooey! ... he 
makes me hot, too!” 























@ “Now stop and think 
—what was it we decid- 
ed was the best thing 
for that hot, sticky 
feeling?...Drink of 
water? No, that wasn’t 
it. Bath? Now you’re 
on the right track... 
I’ve got it—a nice 
downy sprinkle of 
Johnson’s Baby 


Powder!” 























@ “See! Mother’s 
bringing our powder 
now! She’s a very 
Smart woman .e-ce 
Mother, here’s a riddle 
for you! What feels 
better than a baby all 
slicked over with soft 
soothing Johnson’s 
Baby Powder?... 
That’s right. Two ba- 
bies!...I told you she 
was bright!” 

















@ “I’m Johnson’s Baby Powder...1 make babies 
happy and comfortable, And I help to keep their 
skins in the pink of condition—which is the surest pro- 
tection against skin infections!...I’m made of the 
very finest Italian talc, silky-fine and even. No 
gritty particles—and no orris-root...Doyou know the 
rest of my family? Johnson’s Baby Soap, Baby 
Cream and Baby Oil—they’re all made especially 


for babies.” Gchmwow + Gohmrow 
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warning that a cold is threaten- : ally designed for the nose 
ing . . . don’t delay a moment. - each nostril puilhicier hens shaavelaen 


In your nose and upper throat, say lead- 
ing medical authorities, you have a big 
trouble zone—where three out of four 
colds start. 

Naturally, then, to help prevent colds, 
you need scientific medication—specially 
prepared to act on the membranes which 
line your nose and upper throat. Medi- 
cation which spreads through the trou- 
ble-zone where most colds begin—and 
grow. 

You get this . . . exactly this . . . in 
Va-tro-nol, the original and exclusive 
Vicks formula. 


Prove It For Yourself 


The moment you apply Va-tro-nol, you can 
feel its tingling medication as it swiftly 
spreads through your nose 
and upper throat. 

Aiding and gently stimu- 
lating Nature’s defenses in 
this area, Va-tro-nol brings 
you quick relief from that 
irritating, sneezy feeling. 
Used in time, it helps you to 
prevent many a wretched 
cold from developing, and to 
throw off head colds in the 





Quick! A few drops of IT S-P-R-E-A-D-S 








~~ blanketing this trouble zone 


VICKS VA-TRO-NOL with scientific medication, speci- 


Quickly Relieves “Stuffy Head” 
If neglected irritation has led to the clogged- 
up nose which goes with head colds—or if 
you have the “stuffy head” which often 
accompanies chronic nasal irritation— 
Va-tro-nol brings welcome relief. Quickly, 


Va-tro-nol reduces swollen membranes, | 


clears clogging mucus—and you can breathe 
again . . . But you'll find for yourself that 
what Va-tro-nol actually does in clearing 
“stuffy head’’ is even 
more convincing than 
anything we can say 
about it. 


Tested By Doctors 


In tests among thousands 
of people—children as 
well as grown-ups—inde- 
pendent physicians have 
tested Va-tro-nol. These doc- 
tors have seen for themselves 
how Va-tro-nol benefits the 
average person. 

For a brief, fast-moving 
story of these clinic tests—in 
which Va-tro-nol was used as 
a part of Vicks Plan for Better 
Control of Colds—see the 





early stages. Two Sizes...30¢andS0¢ column at the right. 
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OVER MILLION VICK AIDS TO BETTER CONTROL OF COLDS USED YEARLY 


| TALKING CHAIRS 


| “Just glance into this class room . . . ang 
then into this. The chairs tell the who! 
| story,” said the principal of the school, 

Indeed, those chairs talked! In one roo 
many were empty. They told of children 
kept home on account of colds. But in the 
other room, nearly all the seats were filled, 
They told how the children in that class had 
been helped by the famous Vicks Plan for 
Better Control of Colds. 

This incident is typical of many that took 
place during tests of Vicks Plan—in the most 
extensive colds-clinic of its kind ever held, 


Fewer Colds—And Shorter! 


This clinic began in 1932. The final test was 
| concluded in the bitter winter of 1936, 4 
total of 17,353 men, women and children 
took part in these clinic tests. 
Look at the remarkable results: 
| On an average, Vicks Plan followers 





escaped one out of every four colds. 
The colds they did have were shorter by 
more than one-fourth. 
Sickness from colds was cut more than 
| half (50.88%, to be exact)! 
Even greater was the saving in school 
absences due to colds (57.86%) . . . as dem- 
onstrated in tests among 7,031 children, 


Group Against Group 


| This clinic consisted of four separate tests, 
| In each test, those taking part were divided 
| into two equal groups. One group followed 
| Vicks Plan. Those in the other group simply 
| followed their usual practices regarding colds, 
| Thus the tests brought Vicks Plan into direct 
comparison with all the various methods and 
remedies used by those not on the Plan. 


Too Good to be True?’’ 


Results of the first two clinic tests had 
seemed almost too good to be true. Addi- 
tional tests were then made—supervised by 
independent, practising physicians. Records 

| were kept under their direction, then sent 

| direct to a firm of nationally-known public 
accountants, who tabulated and certified the 

| results. And—in these independent tests— 
results averaged better than ever! 


What Is Vicks Plan? 


| Vicks Plan is a practical home guide, de- 

signed specially to help mothers in dealing 
| with the family’s colds. Here, briefly, is its 
outline. (Complete directions for following 
the Plan come in each Vicks package.) 


1. TO HELP PREVENT MANY COLDS—Build 
resistance by following the simple health 
rules described in the Plan. And when a cold 
threatens, quick! use Vicks Va-tro-nol, the 
scientific aid in preventing many colds. (See 
section at left of this column.) 


2. TO HELP END A COLD QUICKER—For the 
cold that gets by all precautions, Vicks 
Plan prescribes not only sensible, easy to 
follow rules of hygiene, but also prompt use 
of Vicks VapoRub—the modern external 
treatment for colds. Just rub it on the throat, 
chest and back at bedtime. VapoRub re- 
lieves the cold two ways at once, by its 
| combined poultice-and-vapor action. 


| Vicks Invites You to Hear 


Nelson Eddy on Sunday Nights 


The originators of Vicks Plan invite you to 
listen in to Vicks Open House—with Nelson 
Eddy, famous singing star of screen and radio. 
| Every Sunday at 8:00 p. m. (EST) Colum- 
| bia network—coast to coast—WABC, etc. 


Follow Vicks Plan 
for Better Control of Colds 


(Full details in each Vicks Package) 
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HAS EFFICIENCY A PLACE IN CHILD TRAINING? 


(Continued from page 7) 


tine matters are properly disposed of. 

On the other hand, it would appear 
to be neither efficient nor educational 
to overlook the need for flexibility, 
for adjustment, for exceptions and 
change. One little girl of about five or 
six used to ask her mother, “Oh, can’t 
I do it—just for special?” which, by 
the very framing of her query, indi- 
cated a keen understanding of the 
justice of both rules and exceptions. 
But the mother of another child—a 
boy of about the same age—refused 
to permit him to accept an invitation 
to attend a Fourth of July celebration 
—at which all the other boys and girls 
in his little summer community were 
to be present—because the fireworks 
could not be shown until after dark, 
and that would entail staying up be- 
yond his usual bedtime! In both home 
and school we have learned that we 
may modify rules and yet observe au- 
thority. Indeed, children are more 
likely to respect laws if they can be 
helped to see how well these serve— 
both through use and sensible disuse. 


Tue by-products or ‘concomitant 
learnings’ must not be forgotten by 
parents and teachers striving to teach 
children to be efficient—to be neat and 
orderly, to be punctual, careful, and 
precise. We know that these secondary 
learnings often really become the pri- 
mary ones—far outweighing the de- 
liberate ends sought. The attitudes de- 
veloped in the child toward the adults 
issuing the edicts and his ways of 
thinking about situations in which he 
finds himself make it imperative for us 
to ask, “What else is he learning?” 
There was a child once whose father 
tied him to a chair and told him he 
would have to remain there for a half- 
hour to “think about the wrong things” 
of which he had been guilty. One of 
these ‘wrong things’? happened to be 
the boy’s propensity to run away fre- 
quently. After he had been thus re- 
stricted in his activities for the pre- 
scribed time and had been released, 
someone asked the youngster of what 
he had been thinking while “in cap- 
tivity.”” He replied, “I was thinking I 
hate my father and I wish I could 
run away for good.” Actually, the 
kind of learning for which we hope 
can take place only when the learner 
is motivated, when the lesson is with- 
in his grasp, mentally and emotional- 
ly, when he is ready for the given ex- 
perience, and when he feels such re- 
wards as personal satisfaction, group 
approval, and a sense of achievement 
and success. 

There is also the matter of the pos- 
sibility of the carry-over of learning 
experiences—from home to school and 
school to home. Does it follow that if 


in his schoolroom there is the rule, 
“a place for everything and everything 
in its place,” Johnny will necessarily 
expect or subscribe to this same sort 
of system at home? A social worker 
once made a spring visit to a home for 
the purpose of inviting a child to at- 
tend the summer play school, then 
being organized. This child had at- 
tended the school during the previous 
summer. The mother assured the 
worker that “Teddy would love to 
come again.” And she added further, 
“Why, he even put his toothbrush 
away after last summer and he has 
been saving it to use in play school 
this year!” So effectively had the 
school’s ‘“cleaning-teeth-after-lunch 
period” carried over into Teddy’s 
home! A child may very well learn to 
act one way in school and another at 
home or on the playground or on the 
street. But home and school, if they 
work together toward the accomplish- 
ment of a sane order and system, each 
recognizing the need for modification 
and adaptation in any given area, may 
doubly fortify a child with usable and 
useful training and efficiency. 

It is important to point out, how- 
ever, that some children do have long- 
er need for a certain amount of dis- 
order; at certain ages, too, they care 
less for tidiness and appearance and 
perfection of surroundings. And, as 
adults, we will have to understand, to 
try to be patient, to accept slow 
growth for some, and to work steadily 
toward motivation and a better under- 
standing on the child’s part of all that 
is involved. The girl who, at nine or 
ten, does not care a great deal about 
the appearance of her room may, at 
fourteen or fifteen, wish to change 
it completely into a “fluffy” boudoir, a 
sitting room, studio, or den, as her 
mood dictates. And the boy who, at 
eleven (often much to his mother’s 
fears for his future), shows a complete 
disregard and contempt for the state 
of his hair may very well, at sixteen 
or seventeen, spend what seems to be 
hours at the mirror, to make sure his 
hair is parted just so! 


Ir we conceive of both home and 
school as places where training in 
efficiency is important, it would seem 
essential for these two institutions to 
know as much as possible about one 
another, to attempt close cooperation, 
and to strive for mutual understand- 
ing. The home must cooperate with 
the school in matters such as prompt- 
ness, giving the school the weight of 
its support, and sharing the responsi- 
bility of impressing children with the 
importance of punctuality, for their 
sake and that of the larger group. 
Efficiency for children of school age 
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will involve such matters as planning 
for a wise distribution of their after- 
school time, to allow not only for the 
homework or other extra-curricular 
activities, but also for things like out- 
door play, reading, companionship 
with their peers, if they can and so 
desire, a reasonable amount of listen- 
ing to suitable radio programs or go- 
ing to movies or theaters or concerts, 
for walks and trips and pictures, for 
sharing in home duties, and the like. 
As children observe their mothers 
planning the work to be done in 
the home—marketing, meal-planning, 
cooking, cleaning, allowing time for 
rest and recreation, and all the rest— 
and see their teachers organizing the 
school day, with its array of subjects 
and interests and activities to be cov- 
ered, they will gradually learn to 
recognize the value of running their 
own affairs in orderly fashion. They 
will learn, too, that no one (or, per- 
haps fortunately, only a very few per- 
sons) can at all times engage in pur- 
suits to his or her liking; that we must 
all sometimes do unpleasant and non- 
enjoyable routine things. And they 
will also see that flexibility is per- 
mitted, that the wise parent or teacher 
does sometimes cancel or alter a 
planned course of procedure when, for 
some good reason, another seems more 
desirable. So, too, with planning for 
one’s clothes or spending one’s money 
or passing one’s time— it will prove to 
be the wisest course to think and think 
ahead, to weigh, to discard, and to re- 
plan, when necessary; and also to have 
one’s normal escapes from too much 
routine and responsibility through 
such re-creating avenues as play and 
laughter and an occasional change of 
environment or activity. 


@LpD dogs can learn new tricks. At 
least Professor Thorndike has given 
us old ones new hope! What is not 
accomplished in childhood is not in- 
evitably lost to us; but we know too 
that beginning early to establish de- 
sirable ways of living has special ad- 
vantages. To have lived in a home and 
attended a school where sane, thought- 
ful methods of living have been prac- 
ticed, interpreted, and understood, 
provides a boy or girl with a head start 
that cannot quite be equalled by any 
later reconditioning. But we need, too, 
a sense of humor, a sense of values, 
and a long-range view of the whole 
problem. All of life lies ahead for the 
youngsters whose growth and learn- 
ing we are trying to guide. More im- 
portant than any finished efficient 
product is the child’s whole self—his 
feeling that he is loved and cared for 
and being helped to understand and 
face life. In a good home and a good 
school he cannot but absorb the mod- 
ern trend toward efficiency. When we 
speak of a (Continued on page 30) 








Try Royal Pudding today. It 
will save you time and energy ... 
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digests so quickly—much faster 
and easier than cornstarch or 
and benefit your whole family. 
FREE—Beautiful New Illustrated 
Recipe Book: Send front from Royal 
Pudding package with name and address, 
and receive free copy of ‘‘ Royal Desserts 
and Salads.”” Royal Puddings, Products 
of Standard Brands Inc., 691 Washing- 
ton Street, New York, Dept. R412. 


tapioca puddings. 








ROYAL PUDDINGS ‘Vanna 


love its fine home- 
made flavor and 
smooth, creamy tex- 
ture. But Royal Pud- 
ding is an especially 
valuable dessert for 
children, because it 


UST add cold milk to Royal 
Chocolate Pudding — bring to 
a boil—and it’s fully cooked... 
Children and grownups alike 


completely digestible. Free from 
“starchy” taste and raw lumps. 
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Royal Chocolate Pudding is made with 
crrowroot, which digests faster... 
easier than cornstarch-or tapioca 
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HAS EFFICIENCY A PLACE IN CHILD TRAINING? 


(Continued from page 29) 


good home or a good school we mean 
a place where the child is being taught 
to be responsible and self-reliant, and 
encouraged to practice using his own 
judgment; where he is being treated 
with respect and understanding; and 
where the development of leadership 
is fostered along the potential excel- 
lencies of his own character. 
Throughout this article there is very 
little said of the artistic and spiritual 
impulses in the child, that cannot be 
regimented and are frequently in di- 
rect conflict and nonconformity with 
the regulated routine of home and 
school. There is room for the poet, the 
dreamer, the indolent, lovable char- 
acter, and the practical idealist, who 
may, in their very nature, revolt 


This Article May Be Used to Supplement the Program Outlined on Pages 48-49 


against machine precision. There is 
no claim that the spiritual and artis- 
tic qualities can be fostered by effi- 
ciency alone; but the spiritual and 
artistic tendencies may be released 
from the burdens of daily importuni- 
ties by some planned routine. Im- 
manuel Kant’s philosophic contempla- 
tions were not hindered by his daily 
exactness of duties, so much regulat- 
ed that the storekeepers of Loenigs- 
berg, it is said, set their watches by 
the time of his walks. Electric energy 
is the product and a thing apart from 
all the wires and gadgets of the elec- 
trician; and in the same sense the 
spiritual qualities may be engendered 
through the material manifestations 
of an ordered life. 





CHANGING FASHIONS IN HEALTH 


(Continued from page 17) 


the tuberculin testing. In neglecting 
to trace these carefully, the teacher, 
the school nurse, or the physician lost 
an excellent chance to explain the rea- 
son for the tests. However, the com- 
mittee judged the instructional ma- 
terial to be of value to the pupils in 
that not one of them had any nervous 
fear of taking the tests, nor of tuber- 
culosis; indeed many of them demand- 
ed all kinds of information that show- 
ed enthusiastic interest in the con- 
trol of the disease. 

In Beaumont, Texas, another well- 
organized educational enterprise was 
worked out by the parent-teacher as- 
sociation, the school authorities, 
health organizations, and physicians 
to unite teachers, parents, and stu- 
dents in a program to control tubercu- 
losis in the community. Lectures, pub- 
licity in the newspapers, and motion 
pictures prepared the Mrs. Gillicuddys 
to lend understanding assistance, with 
the result that 5,208 children (2,669 
white, 2,539 colored) received tuber- 
culin tests in fourteen schools (ten 
white, four colored). The parent or 
guardian was present with the child 
at the reading of his test so that all 
details could be explained; in the case 
of a positive reaction, advice was 
given regarding the next steps to take. 

In other sections of the country, too, 
new fashions in health instruction are 
being adopted. Instructors in several 
high schools in Massachusetts have in- 
troduced a special teaching unit that 
develops the study of tuberculosis as a 
topic, linked up with courses in 
hygiene, science, civics, or physiology. 
The fact that pupils are often con- 
fused about the disease and cannot 
easily understand the reason for 
tuberculin tests stimulated the prep- 
aration of this teaching unit to sup- 


plement the instructors’ programs. 

A different type of up-to-date health 
service in the Claremont, California, 
high school is its rest adjustment 
room. Following a serious illness, pu- 
pils often are able to return to school, 
but they tire easily and should have 
special care. They need periods of 
relaxation and isolation from their 
school duties, extra nourishment such 
as milk and orange juice, and a chance 
to build up their debilitated resistance. 
Some ingenious mind, or minds, con- 
ceived the idea of fitting up an old 
attic storeroom to serve as a rest 
room for the below-par children. On 
steamer chairs or in beds they can 
spend several hours each day sleeping, 
reading, or studying in pleasant re- 
laxing surroundings. A _ secretary 
supervises the room and checks up 
for physicians and parents on each 
individual’s improvement. Here, health 
is being restored with great success in 
an old attic. 

More schools each year are adopting 
health programs that include the em- 
ployment of modern weapons to com- 
bat tuberculosis. Grandmother, who 
probably walked several miles to 
school, taking her luncheon in a box, 
and who had never heard of a school 
bus or a cafeteria, might have snorted 
at these changing fashions in health. 
Some parents today, too, still con- 
sider modern methods as luxuries. But 
slowly and surely these methods are 
progressing with the times even as the 
horseless carriages have, and they, 
too, will soon come to be regarded as 
necessities. Each year health protec- 
tion methods are being improved and 
each year greater and more intelligent 
cooperation is givén by all who are 
eager to make our children a healthier 
race of citizens. 
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THE FAMILY’S PART 
IN COMMUNITY 
RECREATION 


(Continued from page 13) 
for the rediscovery of the thrill of the 
great outdoors. Lovely state and na- 
tional parks and forests have provid- 


ed selected areas for these trips. The | 





family is an ideal unit for such re- | 


creation activities. They should be 
planned and entered into as expedi- 


tions of discovery. Adapt your activity | 
to the environment. Perhaps no great- | 


er travesty can be seen than the fam- 
ily on a picnic—the adults playing 
bridge precariously perched on fold- 
ing chairs, the youngsters’ activities 
limited to playing ball, the occasion 
a beautiful fall Sunday, and the loca- 
tion as near the concrete highway as 
possible. 

There is such a wide variety of fas- 
cinating things to do—backyard nature 
museums to be built up from taking 
trips; nature photography; smoke 
prints and blue prints of leaves and 
grasses; collections of minerals, fos- 
sils, and rocks; and so on, to an endless 
variety. 

However, all articles or books writ- 
ten on our subject are fruitless unless 
one small ingredient is present, name- 
ly, “the will to do.” Unless the family 
wills to do something about it, its lei- 
sure time will be dull and its home 
life lacking in color. Such negative 
homes will naturally have a negative 
influence on their neighborhood and 
community. Only by doing, only by 
combining impact can we most effec- 
tively push ahead the needed family 
and community resources for “joyful 
opportunity” in recreation for all ages. 


SUGGESTED READING 
Bowers, Ethel. Parties, Plans, and Pro- 


grams. New York: National Rec- 
reation Association. 50 cents. 





MANE 
d | ‘HE very boys who used to 


seek her out, now match to 
see who will be “stuck” to take 
her home. That’s what halitosis 
(bad breath) can do to a girl, 
without her ever suspecting the 
reason for the sudden change in 
her fortunes. Too bad that this 
offensive condition doesn’t an- 
nounce itself to the victim instead 
of to the victim’s friends. 


“The loser’s stuck 
to take her home” 


(2) Decaying matteris swept from 
large areas on mouth, gum, 
and tooth surfaces. 

(3) Millions of bacteria capable 

of causing odors are destroyed 


outright. 


(4) The breath itself, indeed the 
entire mouth, is freshened 
and sweetened. 


For Definite Results 





If you would be safe rather than 
sorry, agreeable rather than offen- 
sive, use Listerine and Listerine 
only for oral hygiene. Use it 
particularly before all business 


Brightbill, Charles. Picnic Programs. 
New York: National Recreation As- 
sociation. 15 cents. 

Grant, Glen O. A City-Wide Contest 
for Better Back Yards. Los Angeles: 


Listerine’s Four Benefits 
Why offend others needlessly? To 
put yourself on the agreeable side, 
before social and business en- 


National Recreation Association. | oageme : a. . 
poe gagements rinse the mouth with and social engagements. For fifty 


Listerine, the quick deodorant. 
Millions of people use Listerine 
every day simply because of its 
wholly delightful effect. 

When you use Listerine in your 
mouth, four things happen: 


years, Listerine has been out- 
standing for its marked deodorant 
power. 


Hedges, Sidney G. Games for Small 
Lawns. Philadelphia: Lippincott. | 
$1.25. 

Outdoor and Community Games. Phil- 
adelphia: Lippincott. $1.25. 

Perry, Evadua K. Art Adventures 
with Discarded Materials. Los An- 
geles: Wetzel. $2.50. 

A Safety Play Yard Program. Recrea- 
tion Bulletin Service, #3587. New 
York: National Recreation Associa- 
tion. Single copies free. 

Handbook for Recreation Leaders. 
Bulletin 231. United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 15 cents. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Missouri 


(1) Fermentation of tiny food 
particles (the major cause of 
breath odors) is instantly 
halted. 
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Mother! 


Children really 


go for Ralston 
Wheat Cereal 








mm No wonder mothers cheer for Ral- 
ston! Nothing tastes better ona crisp, 
frosty morning. Nothing ¢s better for 





youngsters and grown-ups, too. 


Lucky for you, it’s double- 
rich in vitamin B, too! 
Ralston is 2'/) times richer in vita- 
min B than ordinary whole wheat . . . 
and “B” 


digestion—stimulates appetites— 


is the vitamin that aids 


promotes growth—helps prevent 
nervousness. For happy, healthy 
mealtimes, serve double-rich Ralston 
regularly. It costs little, cooks quick- 
lv and tastes delicious. Ralston 
Purina Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


Tune in Tom Mix 
Ralston Straight Shooters 
a G ~ 


_ 5:15 P.M. 

Monday thru 
Friday ...NBC 
Basic Red Net- 
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| PLAYTHINGS CAN BE | 
SIMPLE 


(Continued from page 9) 


space and a proper dump heap, what 
do we need next? A notebook (in our 
minds or on paper), a recording of 
what the child of any age in whom 
we are interested cares about, a place 
in which we jot down items which 
give us sudden insight into his pos- 
sibilities. What would we like him 
to be or do? What can he be or do? | 
Which way do his possibilities lead? 
| We have lists galore of what to buy 
for children of different ages. The 
magazines and newspapers are filled | 








articles headed “Planned Buying for | | 
| Educative Play.”’ But what do we need 
to know in order to provide wisely? 
What good wishes does this boy have? | 
What special desires that are whole- | 
some? Does he fail to enter into cer- 
tain fields because nothing in his sur- 
roundings has opened the door? Is he | i 
so like his father and mother that he| | 
| follows them in a too-bookish life be-| | 
cause that is all that opens? Is he sur- 
rounded by those who love sports and 
ignore books and so follows in their 
lead? Is it possible to help him balance 
the tendencies which early appear? 
Balls, dolls, and blocks, reported by 





: | the White House Conference on Child | 


| Health and Protection as the most| 
| widely used toys in all American) 
| homes, are all age-old and still age- 
young. Clay balls have been found in| 
| the Egyptian tombs. Most balls of 
| wood or rubber or leather have been | 
| SO well-loved that they do not survive 
| Chete rise. From the baby’s soft ball | 
| for rolling, through bouncing balls to | 
footballs, baseballs, hockey balls and| 
golf balls, all ages use balls. In Twenty | 
Years A-Growing, Maurice O’Sullivan 
| tells of the ball of his childhood on an 
| island in the southwest of Ireland— | 
| the heel of a stocking stuffed with | 
| Straw, showing the ingenuity of the 
child of the out-of-doors. Dolls and doll 
clothes, doll house furniture and | 
household supplies, dolls from aill| 
lands, period dolls and character dolls, | 
again show developing interests. 





| WiusELy chosen gifts lead from | 
childhood into grown-up interests. A | 
set of tiny hand-painted wooden dishes 
was the basis for a collection of minia- 
ture tea sets continuously enjoyed by 
| the owner, who is now in her college 
years. 

Play with blocks may begin with 
collections of odds and ends of wood, | 
empty boxes with holes in them which | 
may easily be converted into wagons | 
by the use of a rope, small blocks for | 
piling, larger blocks for building 
houses, garages, towers, boats, and 
bridges. Blocks may lead to designing 





with before-Christmas suggestions and | F : : 
| lists of graduation presents. We find ks: 
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says salads 


taste better with 
Ry- Krisp wafers 
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Perhaps it’s the brittle-crispness or 


Whatever it is.. 
have a way of making any salad — 


the satisfying whole rye flavor. z 
. Ry-Krisp does - 


any food—taste better! 


Lucky for you, Ry-Krisp % 
guards the waistline, too! 


Best of all, there’s nothing in these ff 
whole rye wafers to cause your figure 


a moment's concern. In fact, lovely 
Marion Talley’s recipe for reducing 
is to eat Ry-Krisp as bread at every 
meal. And she now weighs 107 
pounds! Ry-Krisp tastes delicious — 
is filling but not fattening. What 
more can vou ask of any food? 
Ralston Purina Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


Tune in 
Marion Talley Program 







§:00 to 5:30 
EST 
Sunday after- | 
noon...NBC 
Red Network 
Coast to Coast 





RYE WAFERS 
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interlocking blocks and interlocking | 
toy logs, into thoughtful planning. 

All kinds of miniatures lead to in- | 
creased interest in the people, animals, 
trees, and houses of the countries 
from which they come. Books and 
miniatures set up delightful associa- 
tions. Heidi and a Swiss village make 
a never-ending source of enjoyment. 
The Farmer in the Dell and a collec- 
tion of well-made farm animals, The 
Little Red Horse accompanied by one 
of the little Swedish toys, a Peter Rab- | 
bit book with a Peter Rabbit toy. 

The relatedness of play materials is | 
always to be considered. The possibil- | 
ity of doing something with the ma- | 
terials provided is always an essential. 
We must know the capabilities of the 
child for whom we are providing. The 
set of building materials is just what 
is needed by the boy who can use it. 
The fitted work basket is an abomina- 
tion for the girl who wants to hammer 
and saw or play ball. The completely 
fitted tool chest is no use if the tools 
are cheap and not durable. One good 
saw and a good hammer are worth 
everything. With the treasured supply 
of odds and ends, the most thoughtful 
gift may be that of a really good glue 
pot, a box of good nails of different 
sizes, an assortment of screws, a vise 
for the table converted into a work- 
bench. 

We sometimes think children are 
too young to do certain things, so do 
not provide good materials. An old 
friend tells of her desire when a child 
to do tatting. In Civil War times a 
tatting shuttle was too valuable to be 
spoiled by a child. But she persisted, | 
so her big brother made a wooden 
tatting shuttle for her. She treasured | 
the sparse supply of string, and finally 
produced her tatting. Of course she 
got her shuttle. Here again we have 
our clue: what are the children trying 
to do? What can we add to their sup- 
plies to aid their efforts? 

During one of our back yard play- 
ground programs sponsored by the 
parent-teacher organizations, down 
underneath a bridge in one of the less 
economically favored sections of the 
city lived a longshoreman in a tiny | 
house. The mother arranged in the | 
empty garage a rainy-day room for | 
her three children. All wrapping pa- 
per was saved and ironed out. Empty 
cans were saved and used for mixing 
the calcimine paints. Shelves for hold- 
ing articles were put up. The children 
were thus provided with a play space 
not possible in the small house or yard. 

Again, may I remind you that in 
choosing toys and play materials our 
energies should go to preserving play 
Spaces, saving all odds and ends, and 
Studying the needs and capabilities 
and desires of the person at any age 
whom we hope to make more fitted 
with the joy of living. 
































“AW... all 
the fellows 
play rough, 
Mom."’ Sure...a real boy. 
But watch his face show 
relief as Hinds smooths his 
chapped, scuffed hands and , 
knees. Nothing ‘‘sissy”’ 
about soothing Hinds! 





GOOD-BYE SANDPAPER HANDS! Washing win- 
dows “‘tires every bone in your body"’—to 
say nothing of what it does to your hands! 
The skin chaps so, it positively hurts....Use 
Hinds right away. See how fast Hinds quick- 
er-acting softeners make up for the softness 
you ve lost...soaking the skin with comfort. 
You can tell by its creamy feel that every 
drop of Hinds works better. It isn’t watery! 








Copyright, 1936, Lehn & Fink Products Corporation 


HINDS 








The first 


FREE onze: 


DISPENSER 


At last! The new perfect one- 
piece lotion dispenser—free 
on the Hinds 50c-size. Ready 
to use. Nothing to take apart 
or put together. Tidy. Sim- 
ple. No fuss. No bother. No 
waste. Works instantly. Turn 
bottle upside down—press 
—out comes Hinds quicker- 
acting lotion! Keeps your 
hands feeling good, looking 
grand! Hinds comes in $1, 
50c, 25c, and 10c sizes. 





NEW RADIO TREAT—“ Between 
the Bookends” brought to you 
at 12:15 pm E.S.T.,WABC-CBS 
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What is the fare to Easy Street? 


FOR ANY MAN, the fare to Easy 
Street is but a few cents a day. 


You, let us say, want a certain sum 
of money by the time your temples 
' are gray —$5,000, $10,000, $25,000 or 
more—enough to make you finan- 
cially secure. Or enough to send your 
boy or girl to college, enough to buy 
a business of your own, enough to 
someday buy that “little place in the 
country” you’ve dreamed about. 
Very well—you simply determine 
the amount of money you think you 
will need for these things. And through 
Investors Syndicate you can literally 
buy your own future on easy terms. 


And you don’t have to be a young 
man to do this. Any man with ten or 
fifteen years of earning power left— 
even a moderate earning power—can 
make a financial success of his life. 

An Investors Syndicate represent- 
ative can tell you how. He can tell 
you exactly how much money you 
need put aside. 

He can show you how small sums 
of money put aside regularly will, 
through the power of compound in- 


terest, return to you $5,000, $10,000, 
$25,000—any amount you determine 
to have. 

He can demonstrate to you the 
soundness of this plan, and how this 
money will be safeguarded in your 
interest—by an institution which, for 
nearly half a century, has enjoyed the 
endorsement of authorities in sound 
finance. An institution which, during 
every year of its entire life has met 
every obligation on time, when due. 

Ask a representative to see you. 
Ask him about the Living Protection 
plan. And today, write Investors 
Syndicate, Dept. NP612, Minneapolis, 
Minn., for a copy of A New Plan of 
Life—a booklet that every think- 
ing man should read, 





Investors Syndicate agency offices 
in 152 leading cities, including: 


New Yorkt * Boston Pittsburgh 
Chicago Birmingham Detroit 
Dallas + St. Louis * Kansas City 
Denver Seattle * San Francisco 


Toronto* * Montreal* * Vancouver* 
Home Office: Minneapolis, Minn. 

+ Office Investors Syndicate Title and Guaranty Co. 

*Office Investors Syndicate, Ltd., Canada. These 

companies are affiliates of Investors Syndicate 
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to financial security 





INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


Living Protection...everyman's road 































I WAS A TEACHER IN 
THAT SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 15) 


the grade? Shall I give him a failing 
grade in history because he has mis- 
spelled all the proper names or will 
the low mark in spelling take care of 
that? 

Here are some of the scattering re- 
marks I have heard from teachers at 
promotion time. Some were not meant 
seriously, perhaps, but they all indi- 
cate certain tendencies: 

“He has the most appealing little 
face; I haven’t the heart to fail him.” 

“‘Hasn’t she the cutest way of look- 
ing sideways up at you when you cor- 
rect her?” 

“Jimmy always comes to school 
dirty. I don't care if he is behind in 
everything, I just can’t stand him in 
my room another year.” 

“Well, I have to fail somebody or 
the principal will think I am too easy.” 

Someone whispers, ‘‘Her father is on 
the school board, you know.” 

‘‘He comes from one of the very best 
south side families.” 

And what about Tubby? Not much 
was ever said about him but these are 
the things that were thought. I ought 
to know because I thought some of 
them: 

“He is from an obscure family; they 
can’t raise a row. He is singularly un- 
attractive with his sallow skin and his 
asthma; undersized, too. The last 
teacher gave him a D and I could 
easily fail him but I do so dread hav- 
ing him again. He is nervous and 
‘jumpy,’ and I do hate to look at his 
little hangdog face another year. I'll 
fail someone else.” 

Heartless, mean, unspeakable. Yes, I 
know. I have children of my own now; 
and I lie awake at night sometimes, 
thinking how I might have given him 
that encouragement if I had only real- 
ized some of the things that my chil- 
dren have taught me. 

But I passed him along with the pink 
card and a D average. The pink card 
had become a sort of police record 
from which the child could not escape. 
It influenced each teacher before she 
had time to judge his real ability. 

I was younger, then, and ambitious. 
There were forty children in my grade 
and so much, so inhumanly much, was 
expected of the teacher. There was in- 
justice throughout the school system, 
and merciless competition. No one 
cared about Tubby, not really. He nev- 
er received any encouragement that I 
know of. It was not good policy to 
praise a child who might be one of 
those who were to fail. 

If Tubby had been a little healthier 
and less sensitive, he might have faced 


| it out, become hard and bitter, and 


turned against the society which con- 
tributed to the misery of his childhood. 
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He might, in short, with his intelli- 
gence, have lived to become “Public 
Enemy Number One.” 

For that school did breed criminals 
just as surely as it bred potential doc- 
tors and mechanics. Some of its former 
pupils were in the penitentiary at that 
time, and though I realize that the 
school was only one of several contrib- 
uting forces, I believe that it must ac- 
cept the largest share of blame. I 
heard the superintendent tell as a joke 
to one of his friends what a large num- 
per of his boys had become lawbreak- 
ers and criminals. 


WHAT WAS WRONG? 
You may wonder just what ignor- 
ant and provincial community allowed 
such a school to exist. Surely there are 
not many more like it still in exist- 
ence! 

But there are many public schools 
in this country as bad or worse. It has 
been only a few years since Tubby 
hanged himself in the barn, and since 
then his case has been duplicated 
thousands of times, if not in actual 
cases of self-destruction then in social 
disintegration that is worse. The same 
school is still there and the admin- 
istration is the same, as well as the 
teachers. This school stands in the 
shadow of what was and may yet be 
the “richest university in the world.” 
It is in one of the wealthiest, most 
beautiful, and most educationally ad- 
vanced states. 

Well, just what is wrong? What 
can be done about it? 

This is wrong: Those in charge of 
that school refused to recognize the 
fact that “the supreme function of the 
school is to develop healthy, efficient 
personalities rather than teach sub- 
ject matter,” and that “an understand- 
ing of sound principles of mental 
health and wholesome personality de- 
velopment is more important than ge- 
ography and arithmetic.” 

Geography and arithmetic! How 
our superintendent did love those two 
subjects! Knowledge in these could be 
measured with precision. The child 
either had the correct answer or he 
did not have it. The names of the forty- 


eight state capitals had all been mem- | 
orized or only forty-seven were re- | 


membered, and that was that. Either 


the child knew how to compute the | 


exact yardage of wall paper needed to 
cover a room and had the correct an- 


Swer to the problem or he did not | 


know and his answer was wrong. 


Yes, these were the substantial | 
branches of learning. If a child failed | 


in arithmetic and passed everything 
else with fair credit, he was often 
left behind at promotion time. 
Someone has said, “The drive of 
twelve years spent in bitter competi- 


tion for recognition, with success de- 


fined in terms (Continued on page 36) 





.. - AN’ MOTHER SAYS BE SURE TO BRING 
HOME A SUPPLY OF THOSE LAMPS 
THAT STAY BRIGHTER LONGER ! 





= LITTLE GIRLS’ mother realizes that it doesn’t pay to take chances with 
inferior lamps that grow dimmer and dimmer as days go by. She keeps her 
home well lighted with Edison Mazpa lamps. These lamps Stay Brighter 
Longer... use electricity so much more economically. You undoubtedly need 
many new lamp bulbs right now in your home...nearly everyone does. 
Especially the sight-saving sizes, 75 and 100 watts, that are so necessary in 
helping busy young eyes develop normally. Ask for Edison Mazpa lamps 
by name. It doesn’t pay to take chances with lamps of unknown quality. 
General Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL £3 ELECTRIC 





G-E DIME LAMPS... The first real value in a ten cent lamp bulb. Manufactured by General Electric, 
these Dime lamps are made in 60, 30, 15, and 734 watt sizes and are marked like this ....... GE 
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“There's the present 
=) they will never 





Tue source of real happiness is knowledge 
—and when you give your children some- 
thing that contributes to their knowledge 
you make a lasting investment in their 
happiness. The fact is, your own happiness 
depends upon their happiness. Isn’t it the 
truth? 


When you give your children Britannica 
Junior, you give them something that will 
keep on giving through the years, contrib- 
uting daily to their progress in life — and 
to their pleasure. It is the finest gift any 
parent can give any child. 

Britannica Junior, in twelve beautiful 
volumes, is the child’s own encyclopaedia. 
Written by experts for juvenile readers, it 
is filled with essential information — fasci- 
natingly told. Children will read every 
volume for the story features woven in a 
world-wide range of accurate facts. A Ready 
Reference Volume contains quick informa- 
tion on 20,000 subjects, with over 50,000 
references to further information in the set. 
A study guide is an innovation in child- 
education. A complete guide to follow any 
course of study. Hundreds of illustrations, 
many of them in color, give the whole set 
an appeal to any intelligent child. 


Make this the happiest Christmas your 
child has ever known! 


We will be pleased to send you — free — a 
16-page book describing Britannica Junior, 
including specimen pages so you will real- 
ize more fully what Britannica Junior can 
mean to your child this Christmas. The 
coupon is for your convenience. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
3301 Arthington St., Chicago, I. f 
Box 2 -V+ 36 


Please send me, without obligation, the t 
free book and specimen pages describing 
Britannica Junior. y 





Name 
Address 


é 

: 

i 

i 
Bow, 
i 

te 





State 





Do you own 


Encyclopaedia Britannica? 
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of beating someone else, on playing 
fields, in classrooms, and in examina- 
tion halls, results in producing such 
mean little individuals as curse the 
world today.” What a good thing if 
every teacher, principal, and superin- 
tendent in our country could be made 
to realize this! It would be necessary 
for parents to realize it as well. 

The teachers in that school were 
“mean little individuals’”—and I was 
one of them. They were mean because 
the system forced them to be mean. 
The system was mean because—well, 
think it out for yourself. It doesn’t 
begin with the school. Isn’t our entire 
national society built largely on the 
principle of striving to beat someone 
else, of trying to grab first? Some 
called it ‘rugged individualism.” 

But, just the same, I do believe that 
|a great deal can be done about it in 
our schools. One of the first things to 
be done is to get rid of the grading 
| system. It is a part of an antiquated, 
artificial educational machine. Not 
one point can be made in favor of 
school marks. They make children feel 
inferior or superior, encourage dis- 
honesty, give a feeling of insecurity, 
dull the edge of intellectual curiosity, 
and give rise to bitterness in parents. 
| There are qther ways to stimulate 
children and teachers to strive for 
| knowledge, other tried and successful 
ways, and only an indifferent or self- 
seeking administration will fail to 
| seek these better ways. 

Along with grades must go other 
forms of competition among individ- 
ual children. It is cruel to make chil- 
dren compete when there is no hope of 
| success. Children need self-confidence; 
| they must have it. They must feel suc- 
cessful, at least in a small way, before 
they can be successful. If there must 
be competition, then let it be group 
competition. But why not cooperation 
instead, which leads to good-will 
among children and parents rather 
than jealousies, heartaches, and futile, 
selfish strivings for goals that are, for 
the most part, unattainable. 

There should be no honors lists. The 
town paper selects the children with 
high marks and prints them for all to 
see. Children who never excel read 
these lists and it is one more stroke at 
their self-confidence and happiness. 
Superior children can and should get 
their happiness out of creative work 
and not from seeing their names pub- 
lished among the “bright students.” 
The same names appear in such lists 
month after month. It is not as if the 
others could be honor students if they 
“tried hard.” Every teacher knows 
j soe many of the bright children in- 
| cluded in these lists do not need to 
work hard and that others never could 











I WAS A TEACHER IN THAT SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 35) 


excel, try as they may. And it is these 
poorer scholars who really need the 
taste of success. 

But what about the child who excels 
in athletics? Shall he win all the public 
acclaim while the good scholar re- 
mains unnoticed? Do excellent mus- 
cles need praise? Are they not their 
own reward? Too much credit is given 
for physical strength and skill. Chil- 
dren with superior intelligence and 
those with good physical development 
should be given every opportunity to 
use their gifts to enrich their own lives 
and the general life of the community. 
They do not need acclaim that will 
cause less gifted children to feel in- 
ferior by comparison. As a rule, they 
neither need nor deserve credit for 
their successes any more than the oth- 
ers need or deserve blame for their 
failures. The tasks we set them have 
not always been particularly useful 
tasks, anyway. 

But that is another story, a story 
that would remind us of the many 
eminent failures at school who were 
fortunate enough to find encourage- 
ment elsewhere. Thomas Edison was 
one of those, but the lost boys and girls 
who will never gain self-realization 
are legion. 





THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 
(Continued from page 19) 


Barbara sorrowed and celebrated with 
Meg, Jo, Beth, and Amy, and followed 
their every activity with breathless in- 
terest. But a little more than half way 
through, when the girls began to grow 
up and get married, it was just too 
much for Babs. She preferred to keep 
them as little-girl friends instead of 
letting them get way ahead of her. 
Probably some day she will read the 
rest of the book, but until she really 
wants to, there seems to be no point 
in forcing her. 

But I’m getting ahead of my story. 
As the reading period moved from day 
to day, so did Barbara progress with 
her reading lessons at school. One 
night she decided she would like to 
change places with Daddy—in activity 
if not in position! She read surprising- 
ly well, with only a little help over the 
difficult words, and thus came the first 
change in the arrangement. For Babs 
was the one who did the reading from 
that time on. 

Naturally the improvement in her 
reading ability was apparent to us, 
and in a comparatively short time it 
was a real pleasure to listen to her. 
Nor was it any surprise when word 
reached us from the teacher that Bar- 
bara was doing remarkably well with 
her reading aloud at school. 

Less and less did the long words 
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pother the young lady. Pronouncing 
them correctly became a sort of game. 
It was against the rules (determined 
py herself) for us to help her until she ( bi nd le 1 J / Ne / 
had made a try. And it was surprising ( 'G WV TG ¢ S $ 
the number of “tries’”’ that turned out 
successfully. Sometimes the “‘stickers’”’ | 
were conquered on their second ap- | 
pearance; sometimes assistance was 
required for another time or two. But 
gradually the ability to pronounce 
words correctly and understand their 
meaning was developed. 

The next change in the program 
came some months later when Babs 





grew a little more game-conscious. | 
She had been playing games with her 
friends for a long time, of course. 
We had played games with her, too, 
from time to time, but never as a part 
of the “children’s hour.”’ One night she 
rather diffidently suggested that we 
play a game of parchesi instead of 
reading. We assured her that it was her 
own part of the family day and that if 
she preferred playing to reading, we 
would enjoy it, too. 

Before long, several of the simpler 
card games which could be played by 
three were added to the repertory, the 
choice being left with Barbara. From 
then on we sometimes alternated on 
succeeding nights between reading and 
games, and sometimes ran in cycles, 
with games getting all of our atten- 
tion for a week or two or more, and 
then reading coming in for its share 
of our time. At present, Monopoly is 
the ruling favorite. 

Whatever is done, Babs is made to ‘ 
feel that this evening period is espe- Comb ne d 
cially hers. Occasionally there is a Z GOODNESS an FLAVOR... 
real treat and a box of candy is passed 





to her just as it would be to a grown- OU know how good milk is—well, 
up, without the usual restrictions of bananas and milk are even better! 





“Now take a very small piece!,” etc. Together they form an almost balanced 
I haven’t meant to infer that the meal—supplying carbohydrates, pro- 
“children’s hour” takes place every teins, fats, minerals, and vitamins that 
night. There are times when I am late growing children need. 
in returning home from the office or And so digestible! Fully ripe bananas 
my wife and I have to leave early for are one of the most easily digested foods 
an evening engagement. But unless yet discovered—doctors even prescribe 
something of this kind interferes, them for tiny babies. In fact, mashed 
everyone takes it for granted that our ripe bananas were one of the first solid 
enjoyable get-together is on the sched- foods fed the famous Dionne Quintuplets. 
ule. Be sure that your children get the bene- Try the 
You may think that this plan re- fit of this extra-rich, extra-mellow taste New Sensation — 
sults in benefits for the children only. treat—bananas and milk! 
Let me assure you to the contrary. In BANANA MILK SHAKE 


the first place, the hours themselves ae , 
are truly enjoyable for everyone ine SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET riots si er Bt ay fee 
volved. In the second place, I can easily TS ee a ee ree ee ong Ge ) i . toe . 

with brown) into medium 


visualize the time when the children FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY, Seite | mesh wire strainer. Press 
are children no longer, but the mem- Home Economics Department, % : an 
ory of these congenial evenings will oN ee soangh sneiene ae ania 
J " 5 “ 5* 
> : : ; Please send me, free, “Bananas—a Food Children Add 1 cup cold milk and 
still remain as cherished bright spots Need,” the 24-page "booklet containing authentic : p F é 
in our hearts, or, as Longfellow has information about bananas, and especially prepared shake in a drink mixer or 


recipes for children of all ages. fruit jar. Serve cold. Makes 


beautifully expressed the thought near 
1 large glassful of goodness. 


the end of his poem: 
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Name 
I have you fast in my fortress, Oe ee — 
And will not let you depart, 
State 
But put you down into the dungeon caneenene ata ech i 
In the round-tower of my heart ——e—aee ar ae ee ee see sn ae ae ee nnn nn rr wr rss es et ees 
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WATCH THIS MILK DISAPPEAR! 


Any child psychologist will tell you that 
a wise mother does not try to force her 
children to drink their milk, or eat their 
cereal—she tempts them. Make it a rule to 
add one or more teaspoonfuls of High- 
land Pure Maple Sap Syrup to each glass 
of milk, each dish of cereal. Children 
love it. Itis grand for them—and it helps 
keep them mgneer’. 

Highland is 100% pure all maple sap 
syrup. Unlike nem so-called “maple 
syrups’, Highland is not a blend—it does 
not contain just 20% to 40% maple 
syrup and the rest cane sugar. Highland 
is all maple, nothing is added, 
nothing is taken away. It is just the 
clear sweet sap of the sugar maple 
tree boiled down to delicious 
golden syrup. 


SEND FOR FREE JUG 


So that you can taste it yourself, 
we want to make you a gift of a 2 
oz. individual jug of Highland 100% 

















Ee 
a eM APLE toy SYRUP: 


MEDIC A 


FOR HOMEMAKERS 


(Continued from page 21) 


necessary to add a water softener. It 
may be necessary to rub a little soap 
on soiled places such as collars, cuffs, 
and seats of boys’ wash suits, but in 
general it is better to wash more often 
than to let any clothes get very dirty. 
Buy fast color cotton materials. Re- 
move any stains as soon as possible, 
or if it cannot be done at once, try to 
take them before laundering as the 
laundering process is likely to set the 
stain. 


SELECTION OF SILKS 


Silk is still the aristocrat of the 
textile family. For this reason it has 
been so adulterated and imitated that 
many women feel, in buying silk by the 
| yard or a silk garment, that they are 
| just taking a chance, as the dress may 
spot badly, it may pull at the seams, 
it may crack on the folds of the pleat... 
However, they do want silk, so they 
continue to take a chance without 
anything to guide their selection ex- 
cept the amount of money they think 
they would like to pay. But during the 
last few years some very definite 
standards of quality have been set up 
for silk materials so that a woman 
who will read labels and ask questions 
and do a little thinking herself should 
be able to purchase a good grade silk 
| garment or silk by the yard. And it 
is really not worth while to buy any 
| but a good grade. If that cannot be 
afforded, it is best to forget silk and 
buy a rayon or cotton fabric. 

There are two methods of treating 
silk to give it body and a better ap- 
pearance. The first is called weighting, 
a process of finishing by which metal- 
lic salts of tin or lead are added. This 
- | gives heaviness, it is true, but de- 





Pure Maple Sap Syrup. A// we ask is that 
you pay postage and packing. Just enclose 
9¢ in stamps with your letter. We will 
send you, also, a booklet of old Ver- 
mont maple recipes so tempting that the 
mere reading of these recipes will make 
your mouth water. 

Kindly address your letter to Dept. 21, 
Cary Maple Sugar Company, Inc., St. 
Johnsbury, Vermont. 


HIGHLAND = 
, 100% PURE 















Coming in 
January 


. 
They Used to Teach 
Children to Read 


by Ivan A. Booker 


4 clear and interesting explana- 
tion of the modern method of 
teaching children to read, to- 
gether with some suggestions as 
to how parents can help in the 


process. 
= 
Family Safety and the 
Community 


by W. H. Cameron 


The managing director of the 
National Safety Council dis- 
cusses the part which safe homes 
play in insuring safety in the 
community. 

a 








creases the wearing fibers. This is why 
a dress may wear out on seams or 
| folds while hanging unworn. The 
The following questions are taken | term “pure dye” is now used to desig- 
up in this issue of the NATIONAL | nate a silk that has no metallic 
PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE. To verify | weighting. 
your answers, turn to the pages whose | Another method of seemingly im- 
numbers are given in italics following | proving the quality of silk is by using 
the questions. a starch-like filler. This will not in- 
jure the fibers but will probably cause 
spots if water is spilled on it, and will 
dissolve out if the garment is washed 
in soap and water. It is not generally 
affected by dry cleaning. Almost all 
silk is treated to some extent in this 
fashion and unfortunately there is no 
3. How can a family help to develop | way of telling how much there may 
good community recreation facilities? | be in a ready-made garment. In silk 
13. | by the yard, part of a sample can be 
4. What are some of the newest | washed at home and then compared 
methods of detecting the presence of | for body with the unwashed piece. If 
| there is a great deal of difference, that 
| piece of silk is a poor buy. The sample 
of silk can also be tested for the fault 
of pulling at the seams, the technical 


What Do You Think? 





1. What are some of the everyday 
tasks through which children can learn 
to be efficient? 7. 





2. What types of playthings appeal 
to children from babyhood to five 
years of age? 9. 


tuberculosis? 17. 


5. On what is the philosophy of the 
parent-teacher movement based? 22. 
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term for which is “slipping.” This is 
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caused by poor quality of fiber or the 
fact that there is a great difference 
in weight and closeness of weave be- 
tween the lengthwise or warp fault 
on the spot. Put two pieces of the 
sample together and put a common 
pin in and out as if making a small 
running stitch, then pull on each side. 
If the silk fibers separate much, the 
garment will be likely to pull where 
there is any strain. 


THE REVIEW OF THE FAMILY 
EXPENSE ACCOUNT 


December is the month to get in the 
final figures on the family expenses | { 
for the year so that it will be possible | 
either to check with the budget as 
planned in readiness for the New Year 
task of making the new budget; or, 
if there has been no plan of spending 
during the last year, to have a real 
pasis to start to make a budget for | 
next year, for a budget is of no value 
and will not be workable unless based 
on and backed by real expense figures. | | 
So during the week after Christmas 
look over your accounts. Has your ac- 
count book been satisfactory? Are 
there enough headings to take care of 
all items, or has there been a catch-all 
column, miscellaneous, that has a large 
total? You may like to rule your own 
expense book, or it is possible to buy | 
one at slight expense from a stationer 
or from the office of the Extension 


flee us your acne _ A good habit to start young 
°,9 

Parent-Teacher sil. it S sara work : 

———— | with Bon Ami 


“Does Like Beget Like?” 














AMOS H. HERSH, Associate Profes- Or course the children can clean up the bathtub... 
sor of Biology, Adelbert College, , . ‘ , . 
itiaee Seteree Thivatelty. and make a good job of it, too, if you give them Bon Ami 
December 9 to work with! For Bon Ami gets all the dirt off the tub 


“Measurements of Growth.” 
HAROLD C. STUART, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Pediatrics and Child Hy- rinses away quickly, leaving no grit to clog up drains. 
giene, Harvard Medical School. 
December 16 : : : 
“Individual Variations in Infants way is not only easier work—but pleasanter work. For 
and Children.” 
ALFRED H. WASHBURN, Director, 


in a jiffy, and polishes at the same time. What’s more it 
You'll find, too, that cleaning the tub the Bon Ami 


Bon Ami smells as sweet and clean as it looks and it 


Child Research Council. University doesn't leave your hands rough. Try Bon Ami! Learn 
of Colorado. why thousands of women use it for a// their cleaning. 


December 23 
“Foods and Growth.” 
E. V. McCOLLUM, Professor of Bio- 
chemistry, Johns Hopkins School of 
Hygiene and Public Health. | 
December 30 
“Chemical Elements and Their Part 
in Body Growth.” 
S. Z. LEVINE, Professor of Pediatrics, | 
Cornell University Medical College. 


ised Rotates eens es the better cleanser for bathtubs 
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ASK ANY YEAR-OLD BABY! 


you want baby’s candid opinion on Heinz 
Strained Foods, just include them in his 
diet today. Watch him register approval! 
Most infants seem to prefer the fresh “garden” 
flavor and wholesome goodness Heinz cooks 
in—never cooks out! Heinz uses only the 
finest fruits and vegetables. Strains them to 
smooth consistency. Valuable vitamins and 
minerals are preserved to a high degree. Heinz 
Strained Foods are priced with ordinary 
brands. All varieties bear the Seal of Accep- 


tance of the American Medical 
Association’sCouncilon Foods. 

Ask your dealer for a full 

assortment. Eleven kinds. 

Child probl homemaking on Heinz 
Magazine of the Air, half-hour radio 
program—Mon., Wed. and Fri., 11 a.m. 
E.S.T., C. B.S. Network. 
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EASY TO EARN MONEY 





with 


HANDY WACKS 
the Modern 
Waxed Paper Package 


MAKE MONEY for your « 
organization with HANDY Py 
WACKS! Sell this con- 
venient, hang-up package 
of superior waxed paper to members and 
friends at good profit margin. Every housewife 
a prospective customer. HANDY WACKS of- 
fers ideal food protection . . . steady repeat 
business . . . excellent money-raising possibili- 
ties for school, church, and club organizations. 
SEND name and address of your organization 
secretary for Free Sample of HANDY 
WACKS with full details about this and other 
fine household paper products, including baking 
cups, napkins, shelf paper, gift wrappings, etc. 
Address : 


HANDY WACKS CORP. 


17 HICKORY STREET SPARTA, MICH. 


"G FOR THE THINGS) 
CASH : _yaw mallee 


XMAS GIFT SPECIAL! C- i 
We will give an extra dozen Cash's Names § \ — 
FREE with every order received before 
December 15th. Useful, distinctive, per- 
sonal gifts like CASH'S NAMES are al- 
ways appreciated. The genuine have 
Cash's’ woven in the cutting space. Orders 

shipped from mill 4 days after mill receives 
them. Ask your dealer or write us. Trial Of- 
f Send 15¢ for 1 dozen of your own first 
name and sample tube of NO-SO Cement. 
CASH Ss 246 Chestnut St., Se. Norwalk, Conn., G-—=—=) 
or 6226 So. Gramercy Place, Los Angeles, Cal. 


aeons} 3 doz $150 6 doz S2. NO-SO)\ 25¢ 
=] 22 12 3. Cements « tute 
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HELPS FOR STUDY GROUPS | : 
by Ada Hart Arlitt 
Parent Edueation Study Course: : 
The Family and the Community cl 
pf 
al 
@ THE FAMILY’S PART IN COMMUNITY : 
RECREATION fe 
by FRANK S. LLOYD cl 
(See page 12) w 
I. Points to Bring Out 
1. Recreation is not only a means of developing physical Pi 
skills and an outlet for creative activity, it is also one of the I 
best means of learning about ourselves and others in “dynamic A 
social relationships.” p 
2. One of the finest contributions which a family can make li 
to the community is to create a need for adequate recreation. tl 
The family can also help by impressing community adminis- p 
trators with the need for adequate facilities both as to space te 
and leadership and by arousing community pride in relation ir 
to the recreational opportunities which it may provide. 
3. The home is the center for family exploration. Through p 
it, recreation may be planned which will include such educa- p 
tional experiences as museums, art galleries, theaters, and I 
zoos; the observation of all sorts of productive work and of 0 
transportation facilities such as harbors, airports, and rail- V 
road terminals. A well planned program of family excursions s 
which take place weekly, bi-weekly, or monthly can combine u 
many enjoyable times with knowledge which will be an asset I 
in any school system. d 
4. Family excursions which explore the surrounding country . 
and create in children a love for the outdoors and an appre- 
ciation of nature and its lore not only make for better family 
understanding but open for the children experiences which t 
give joy at the time and a use for leisure when they are i 
adults. ( 
I 
II. Problems to Discuss ) 
1. What are some ways in which the family can work to- | 


gether to have enjoyable evenings at home? | 
2. Plan some family excursions to industrial plants and | 
other centers in your neighborhood. 
3. Study the available empty lots in your town with a view 
to seeing how they may be made into playgrounds or used 
for community recreation in some other way. 
4. Plan a P. T. A. project for developing good recreational } 
facilities in a rural area, a small town, a large city. 
| 





ELECT a chairman for the study group. This leader will thereafter 
have charge of the programs for the year. 

The leader should have two vice-chairmen: one to see that the books 
and pamphlets to be used are at the place of meeting, and the other to 
have charge of attendance. 

The article should be read by every member in the group before the 
meeting. There should be a sufficient number of magazines to make this 
possible. If the number is unsufficient, the leader may read the article | 


Helps in Forming and Directing Study Groups | 
| 


aloud to the group. The leader should then present the points to bring 
out. After these points have béen discussed, each problem should 
be presented to the group. Paragraphs from the article may be read 
aloud if this procedure is necessary to make the answers to the ques- 
tions clearer. 

For aids in carrying on group discussion, see the Parent Education 
Third Yearbook, published by the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. $1. 
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FIL M FACT S| 7 T 
by Edgar Dale WHO S Fc. HE VILLAIN 


The United States is one of the few 
countries in which there is little or 
no restriction on the admission of 


children to the movies. In most Euro- | 


pean countries there are age limits; 
and in many, children under sixteen 
may see only films that have been 
specially authorized for them. These 
facts were revealed by a questionnaire 
circulated at the Child Welfare Com- 
mittee meeting in Geneva last April. 
* a ca 

By producing a six-reel film de- 
picting the early history of Rhode 
Island, the pupils of the Laurel Hill 
Avenue Platoon School, in Providence, 
probably learned more about early 
life in the state than they would 
through many a book. They partici- 
pated in securing the necessary his- 
torical data, in constructing scenery, 
in dramatization of the story, and in 
many other activities necessary to 
produce the film. Funds for the enter- 
prise were furnished by the Rhode 


Island chapter of the National Society | 


of Colonial Dames. Principal Robert 


W. Peabody reports in the Elementary | 


School Journal that the project was 


unusually successful “both in stimu- | 
lating pupil interest and in creating | 


desirable attitudes toward the school 
on the part of the community.” 
- * s 

England is concerned about the his- 
torical inaccuracies of films. The Brit- 
ish Historical Society plans to have a 
committee view historical films and 
report in the press on their accuracy 
or inaccuracy. There were a number of 
criticisms in England of such films as 
Disraeli and The Private Life of 
Henry the Eighth. 

* . * 

The circulation of films in the 
Rochester public schools has increas- 
ed from five films in September, 1930 

or one film to each of the sixty 
Rochester public schools every twelve 
days—to fifty-séven films a day in 
March, 1936—a film daily to each 


school. i. 


“One of the most significant de- 
velopments [in Russia] has come 
within the past months,” writes Fred 
Eastman in the Christian Century. 
“The industry, with governmental ap- 
proval, has decided to devote one of 


its major studios entirely to the | 
production of films for children. Al- | 


most over night the whole studio... 
is being made over and new personnel 
added, with new properties, sets, and 
other equipment. The crop of chil- 
dren’s films will begin to appear in a 
few months. No other country in the 


world has a studio specializing in this 
field.” 
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PROWLING 
AROUND YOUR 
MILK? 


He may be DESMOND RAINDROP 
who just dropped from the rusty 
roof on to the cap of your milk 
bottle; he may be Desperate Dan 
Dust-particle, drifting along in 
the dawn wind, or even Andrew 
Ant, an admirable character but 
apt to be dirty-footed. 


There is only one positive way 
to safeguard your milk from all 
villains—with a Welded Wire 
Seal. From the instant your milk 
is bottled until you slip off the 
hood, a Welded Wire Seal keeps 
your milk dust-proof, moisture- 
proof, completely tamper-proof. 








THE NATIONAL TRADE MARK OF BETTER MILK AND CREAM 


INSIST on this Welded Wire Seal on your milk. If your dairy does not use it, write and we will tell you 
where to procure it in your locality. The Standard Cap and Seal Corp., 1200 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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CONGRESS OBJECTS 


The objects of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 
which sponsors the parent-teacher 
movement in the United States of 
America, Hawaii, and Alaska, 
are: 

To promote the welfare of chil- 
dren and youth in home, school, 
church, and community; to raise 
the standards of home life; to se- 
cure adequate laws for the care 
and protection of children and 
youth. 

To bring into closer relation the 
home and the school that parents 
and teachers may cooperate in- 
telligently in the training of the 
child, and to develop between edu- 
cators and the general public such 
united efforts as will secure for 
every child the highest advan- 
tages in physical, mental, social, 
and spiritual education. 











A NEW PLAN FOR GATHERING 
STATE NEWS 


NEW cooperative procedure for 

gathering news items from state 
branches for the P.T.A. at Work De- 
partment was initiated at the meeting 
of the National Board of Managers 
held in Chicago, September 16-20. In 
the future, each state branch will as- 
sume responsibility for gathering the 
state material published in this de- 
partment. State items will be collected 
and approved by each state president, 
who will send them to the editor. Local, 
council, district, and state workers are 
urged to assist the state presidents in 
gathering news which will be represen- 
tative of the most significant work in 
progress in each state. 

In order to avoid delay in collecting 
state items through the proper chan- 
nels, our contributors are requested 
to submit items through each state 
president’s office, instead of sending 
them direct to this department. 

It is hoped that the new plan will 
have the effect of bringing forth in- 
spiring material for the benefit of lo- 
cal units. We hope that our readers 
will cooperate with their state presi- 
dents in collecting the best material 
possible for publication. 


SAFETY GAINS REPORTED 
BY STATES 


News of a decrease in the number 
of automobile accidents in recent 
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months as compared with the same 
period of last year is gratifying to all 
organizations engaged in safety ac- 
tivities. It is reasonable to suppose 
that Congress parent-teacher associa- 
tions have played a real part in bring- 
ing about this gain for safety on the 
highway and that in the next few 
months they will make an even greater 
contribution, as a larger number of 
them engage actively in the Traffic 
Safety Education Project of the Na- 
tional Congress. Several states have 
adopted it as a special project this 
year, including Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Miss- 
issippi, and Wisconsin. 

Thousands of local P.T.A. members 
are receiving with their membership 
cards this year a copy of a yellow 
handbill, “A Message to Parent- 
Teacher Members,” which carries the 
slogan, “Let’s Save 38,000 Lives by 
the End of 1940.” This handbill car- 
ries some startling accident facts in 
the form of three simple charts. One 
chart, labelled “Accident Victims Are 
All Ages,” shows that the death rate 
mounts sharply between the ages of 
15 and 25, and that a gradual drop 
occurs from the ages of 50 to 75 years. 
Another indicates the high percentage 
of all motor vehicle accidents which 
occur in the country; and the third 
chart shows the relative trends in ac- 
cidents to all kinds of motor vehicles, 
with passenger cars leading in the 
number of accidents; trucks and buses, 
second; and taxicabs having the best 
record for safety. 

If all drivers and pedestrians fol- 
lowed the advice contained in the yel- 
low handbill, the accident problem 
would be solved, and if all parent- 
teacher members, to whom the mes- 
sage is addressed, obey its injunctions, 
we may expect to see a steady decline 
in automobile accidents. This is the 
message: 

Walk Safely—Cross at corners, obey 
signs, signals, traffic officers, and 
schoolboy patrols; where there are no 
sidewalks, walk on the left side of the 
highway facing approaching traffic, 
and carry white object or lantern when 
it is dark. 

Drive Skilfully—Learn traffic rules, 
and regulations; obey officers and 
signals; respect the rights of pedes- 
trians; watch for children; park close 
to the curb but away from intersec- 
tion; back out of home garage care- 
fully; always keep car under control 
and in safe mechanical condition. 

Teach Children Traffic Safety and 


Set Them a Good Example—Teach 
them to walk safely; give them an Op- 
portunity to become skilful drivers. 

Cooperate in Community Safety 
Movements—Work for uniform legis- 
lation, improved traffic courts; im- 
partial and uniform enforcement of 
traffic regulations. 

Encourage and Participate in Safety 
Programs of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions—Use leaflet distributed by 
Traffic Safety Education Project, 
NCPT, as a guide. 

Organized Safety by Organized Par- 
ents and Teachers, a sixteen-page leaf- 
let, which was distributed to local as- 
sociations in August, is being widely 
used as the basis for P.T.A. safety pro- 
grams this year. Some of the problems 
it discusses are controlling automo- 
bile traffic at school crossings, re- 
stricting parking at school curbs, 
eliminating the hitch hiker, and im- 
proving school transportation. Traffic 
safety instruction in schools, a topic 
which is receiving serious considera- 
tion by school boards throughout the 
country, is also discussed from the par- 
ent-teacher viewpoint. At the time the 
booklet was prepared early last sum- 
mer, at least twenty state depart- 
ments of public instruction and 300 
city and town school systems had re- 
ported on the preparation and distribu- 
tion of courses of study, manuals and 
bulletins for the use of teachers in 
presenting safety to their pupils. In 
four states, the teaching of traffic 
safety is required by law, and instruc- 
tion in accident prevention is required 
in several others. The booklet recom- 
mends that parent-teacher associa- 
tions interest themselves in_ the 
school’s safety program, urge its con- 
tinuance and extension under the di- 
rection of the proper educational au- 
thorities, aid in the development of a 
coordinated program of all outside 
agencies desiring to promote safety 
teaching in the schools, urge educa- 
tors to take the leadership and direc- 
tion of such programs, and aid them 
in maintaining a leadership that is 
forceful and progressive. Detailed in- 
formation on safety publications of 
state departments of public instruc- 
tion, sources of published and visual 
materials, standard rules for the op- 
eration of school safety patrols, and 
other information to use in a unit de- 
siring the aid in the development of 
a safety program may be secured by 
writing to the Safety Committee of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. All Congress material men- 
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tioned may be obtained free by Con- 
gress units from their state branch. 

“Safety Begins at Home,” the cap- 
tion of the new poster which is being 
displayed at parent-teacher meetings, 
council and district conferences, and 
state conventions, is an _ excellent 
motto for parents and teachers to im- 
press on their children and pupils. The 
new poster shows a family group, 
mother, father, son, and daughter, en- 
gaged in studying traffic rules, the 
father kneeling on the floor and using 
toy autos to demonstrate the lesson 
in traffic safety which he appears to 
be giving. 


STUDY OF TUBERCULOSIS 
Louisiana 
Physicians tell us—and statistics 
bear them out—that the lungs of high 
school students are particularly sus- 


ceptible to tubercular infection. Realiz- | 


ing this, the Shreveport Council of 
Parents and Teachers feels that the 
prevention of tuberculosis among stu- 
dents is a major health problem and 
one worthy of concerted action. 

During the latter part of the 1935- 
86 school term, the Shreveport Council 
took such action, joining forces with 
such organizations as the Pines Sani- 
tarium for Tubercular Patients, the 
Charity Hospital, the Shreveport- 
Caddo parish health unit, and the 
Shreveport Medical Society. As a re- 
sult 3,044 students in the city’s two 
high schools, Byrd and Fair Park, were 
given tuberculin tests. 

The test is a harmless and painless 
injection of tuberculin between layers 





of skin on the forearm. If the student | 
is free from tuberculosis there is no | 


reaction. If there is a reaction—a 
slight inflammation usually about the 
size of a dime—it means that the stu- 
dent may be infected. Two hundred 
and eighteen of the 3,044 students de- 
veloped such spots. 

Aware that this knowledge alone 
was not sufficient to combat the dis- 
ease, the Shreveport Council and the 
Charity Hospital made free X-rays 


available to the “positive” students, | 


and school buses were used to carry 
them to and from the hospital. One 
hundred seventy-four were X-rayed, 
and as a result 38 cases of early, non- 
clinical tuberculosis were discovered 
in time for treatment; five cases of ac- 
tive lung tuberculosis, one of which 
was far advanced, were discovered and 
referred to physicians for treatment; 


and consultations were held with par- | 


ents regarding the infected children. 

Workers consider it significant that 
students and parents welcomed the 
tests, which were purely voluntary. 
In Byrd High School, 71 per cent of 
the students submitted to the injec- 


tion. Fair Park’s total was an amazing | 


93 per cent. 


Only 6 per cent of the students who 


BABY 
WANTS A Ax 
BLANKET 

WARDROBE 


Rona 









ABY’S thinking of her own comfort—but Mother’s 
B going to enjoy this gift, too. No more dashing around, 
for there’s always a Baby Pepperell Blanket ready when 
and where she needs it. Soft as her favorite woolly lamb and 
luxuriously warm—they’ll keep the little miss comfy and 
snug in her carriage and crib—protect her against drafts in 
the play pen and after a warm bath. Thrifty, attractive 
and sturdy. The best baby shops have a complete selection 
of styles for your baby’s blanket wardrobe. 


Lots of economical tips can be found in the new Lady PEPPERELL 
Pepperell Thrift Book. For your FREE copy, write 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company, 160 State Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 





FABRICS 


baby PEPPERELL 


CRIB SHEETS - - CRIB BLANKETS 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF THE FINE LADY PEPPERELL SHEETS 
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Kellogg’s Wheat Krispies stay 


crunchy in milk or cream. The last 


spoonful of this ready-to-eat cereal 
is just as crisp as the first. 


That’s because Wheat Krispies are 


blended for crispness. Just enough 
rice is blended with whole wheat for 
new goodness. Popular with the 
whole family. Sold by all grocers. 
Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


WHEAT KRISPIES 
BLENDED for CRISPNESS 






















Give a Whole Year 
of Happiness 
FOR ONLY $1 


You can choose a more ex- 
pensive Christmas gift for 
your young friends and 
relatives but not a more ac- 


ceptable one than a year’s 


subseription for 


Wee Wisdom 


P. S. Primary teachers would 
appreciate this gift too. 


917 TRACY KANSAS CITY, MO. 











PICTUROLS 


Speed Up 


pictures. When shown b: 





Model F Projector 
for schools 


oe Producers, and Distributors of Visual kidlr 
327 SO. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Learning 


Students more quickly grasp 
lessons illustrated with PIC- 
TUROLS—short rolls of 35 
mm. film bearing series of still 
y an 
S.V.E. Projector on a wall or 
sereen, they can be seen by the 
entire class. Write for PIC- 
TUROL and PROJECTOR ecat- 
alogue and Xmas offer now! 


SOCIETY /* VISUAL EDUCATION. ic 





were tested were positive reactors, but 
the sponsors feel that the cures made 
possible, the lives saved, and the 
sources of infection removed have 
more than justified the slight expense 
—$106.77 for tuberculin, $100.14 for 
X-ray films. 

Plans are under way now for an ex- 
tension of the work.—Mrs. J. E. 
Rooks, State Chairman, Summer 
Round-Up of the Children, Louisiana 


| Congress of Parents and Teachers, 


Shreveport. 


MORE ABOUT 
SUMMER INSTITUTES 
Maryland 


The fourth annual parent-teacher 
institute was conducted under the 


| auspices of the Maryland Congress at 


the University of Maryland, July 13- 
17. Topics for each day were de- 
veloped by representatives of the de- 
partments of the Maryland Congress 
on home service, education, public 


| welfare, and health. In connection with 


the day devoted to the Education De- 


| partment, the afternoon meeting was 
| given over to a panel discussion, led 
| by Dean W. S. Small, School of Edu- 








| 
| 
| 
| 


cation, University of Maryland, par- 
ticipated in by most of the school 
superintendents of the state and State 
Superintendent Cooke. The topic was 
“What Should a Parent Know About 
the School?” 

Speakers and conference leaders 
during the week included Dr. J. D. 
Blackwell, President, State Teachers 
College, Salisbury; Miss Florence 
Fallgatter, National Congress Chair- 
man of Homemaking; Miss Ellen 
Lombard, National Congress Chair- 
man of Home Education; and Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Bristow, General Secretary. 


New York 

The annual institute for parent- 
teacher leaders at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, April 20-24, under auspices of 
the New York State Congress, was 
attended by delegates representing 
every section of the state, with a total 
registration of nearly 500. The general 
theme around which the program cen- 
tered was “Problems of Public School 
Education Growing Out of Changes 
and Maladjustments in Society.” 


Vermont 
A parent-teacher training class was 
conducted July 13-14, at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, under auspices of the 
Vermont Congress, with Mrs. Byron 
F. Field, Auxiliary Field Worker for 
the National Congress, as instructor. 


COOPERATIVE RADIO PROGRAMS 
New Jersey 

The child training and parent edu- 

cation radio program conducted dur- 

ing the past three years by the New 





Jersey Extension Service indicates 
overwhelmingly that radio is an im- 
portant factor in adult education to- 
day. Presented over station WOR of 
Newark, these broadcasts on common 
problems of the preschool child, the 
grade school child, and the adolescent 
child have been made available to thoy- 
sands of parents eager to learn what 
scientific research and careful study 
have revealed in recent years about 
vital questions having to do with ali 
stages of the child’s growth and de- 
velopment. 

The New Jersey Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers has cooperated 
with the extension service in making 
each of these broadcasts something 
more than “just another radio talk.” 

From the very beginning, the home 
demonstration agents of the state have 
given the study group idea their en- 
thusiastic cooperation and support. 
Without their participation and help 
the venture would not have been pos- 
sible. It might be interesting to look 
back to the first of these programs, 
inaugurated in the spring of 1932 by 
the late Edith D. Dixon, extension 
specialist in child training and par- 
ent education at that time, and a pio- 
neer in the field of radio study group 
planning. 

Briefly, the plan, as Miss Dixon con- 
ceived it and as it was worked out 
with the state Congress provided for a 
series of interrelated radio talks to be 
given by the specialist in child train- 
ing and parent education on successive 
weeks over station WOR. These broad- 
casts were focused in general on the 
home background and its effect upon 
the child’s development. 

The home demonstration agent’s 
part in the setting up of the plan was 
to contact interested groups who 
might be eager or willing to devote 
some time to making a study of the 
talks after they had been given and 
to the references which would be 
distributed for each talk. When the 
nucleus of such a group had been 
formed, the next step was to find a 
church, a school, a library, or a pri- 
vate home in which regular weekly 
meetings might be held. 

Copies of each talk were mimeo- 
graphed at the state extension service 
office and sent to every member of a 
study group, together with references 
for further study. Miss Dixon sent 
definite instructions to each agent on 
how to build up the study program, 
and full details on the organization of 
a study group were printed in the 
official organ of the New Jersey Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. Some- 
times the group leader was an active 
P.T.A. worker; sometimes the agent 
herself conducted the discussions; and 
sometimes it was just an enthusiastic 
mother, who had recognized in the 
group study idea an excellent oppor- 
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tunity for helping her child and 
stepped into the picture as leader. 
Miss Dixon’s original plan proved so 
adequate to the needs of the various 
groups that it has been followed prac- 
tically as she inaugurated it, with the 
possible exception of greater flexibility 
in carrying out group activities. 
Instead of meeting together to lis- 
ten to each broadcast, as was original- 
ly planned, members of groups fre- 
quently follow the plan now of listen- 
ing individually to the talks, meeting 
at the time most convenient for all 
members to discuss the material pre- 
sented. From that first series of talks 
on the importance of home back- 
ground and its influence on the child 
have developed three series of broad- 
casts, each consisting usually of six 
talks. These three units cover the pre- 
school, the school age, and the adoles- 
cent periods. Not only the specialists 
in child training and parent education 
but other members of the home 
economics extension service staff con- 
tribute discussions to each series. 


Members of the state Congress of | 
: | 
Parents and Teachers and prominent | 


experts in the field of child training 


have also broadcast from time to time 


on these programs.—Condensed from 
an article by MRS. MARION F. Mc- 
DOWELL, Extension Assistant Profes- 
sor of Parent Education, New Jersey 
College Of Agriculture, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, in Extension Service Review. 


PARENT-TEACHER BOOKSHELF 
PRESENTED TO PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Virginia 


The Norfolk City Federation of | 


Home and School Leagues and Parent- 


Teacher Associations has presented to | 
the Norfolk Public Library a gift of 


seven bound volumes, publications of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. These books form a nucleus 
of what is to be known as the Parent- 
Teacher Bookshelf, a project recently 
initiated by the federation. 

In addition to these books given by 
the federation, other volumes pertain- 
ing to child training and psychology, 
homemaking, and education will be 
grouped together on this shelf. All of 
them will be available without charge 
to anyone interested in the work of 
child guidance. 

The federation has made _ these 
books available to the public by plac- 
ing them in the library because it 
realizes that there are mothers and 
teachers other than members of the 
association, such as mothers of chil- 
dren of preschool age, mothers and 
teachers of children in private schools, 
and other organizations that include 
Some phase of child study and training 
in their programs. Further, because 
the association would have a well- 








BACK AGAIN WITH 
INSPIRING DRAMA 


“THE CAVALCADE OF AMERICA” 


fall and winter dramatic radio series 


WIFT-MOVING, inspiring, his- 

torically authentic—this popu- 
lar half-hour program is back 
again with vivid stories of Ameri- 
can life. 


Leading educators pronounce 
this program a liberal education 
in American history. To insure ac- 
curacy, all material is checked by 
a committee of historians, includ- 


SOME COMMENTS 
BY LISTENERS 


“ ‘Cavalcade’ has caught the true color 
of realistic, dynamic American history. 
Its accuracy and vigorous spirit are to 
be commended ... My youngsters await 
the coming broadcast with intense en- 

thusiasm.” 
Y. M. D., Southeastern Junior H. S., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


7 oe . 
“No period in radio is as eagerly antici- 
pated each week... real inspiration in 
everyday American life.” 
Mrs. M. E., Washington, D. C. 
. . . 
“The most interesting...and the best 
program on the radio. I had a write-up 


put in the school paper about it.” 
(A schoolboy) 


PRESENTED BY 


REG. ys. PaT. OFF. 





ing Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, Presi- 
dent of Union College, and Dr. 
Arthur Schlesinger, Professor of 
History, Harvard University. 
Don Voorhees and his splendid 
concert orchestra provide inciden- 
tal music. Another popular fea- 
ture on every program is a brief 
informative story about “The 


Wonder World of Chemistry.” 





CBS NETWoRK 


EACH WEDNESpDay 
8 P. M. Easte 
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SPECIAL RE-BROADCAST 
FOR WESTERN STATES 
EACH THURSDAy 


8:30 P.M. Pacific Time 
7:30P, M. Mountain Time 















| BETTER THINGS for BETTER LIVING through CHEMISTRY 


equipped section devoted to books on | 
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“And jes’. before Chrismus 


I’m as good as I can be’ 


Every mother knows the pre-Christmas armistice—that period of good be- 
havior that is often in striking contrast to the rest of the year. 


Every mother would like to stretch that temporary armistice into a lasting 
peace. 

There is no gift to a harried, confused mother like a year’s subscription to 
National Parent-Teacher. Every month for twelve months, it will bring her 
intelligent, authoritative, comprehensive advice on the upbringing of her 
children. 


As a subscriber, you know what the National Parent-Teacher does for you. 
It may do even more for some friend. 


Fill in and mail this coupon, and your friend will receive an attractive gift 
card on Christmas, and the National Parent-Teacher will bring a touch of 
Christmas every month of the year. 


NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Enclosed find @.............. for . _ year subscription to the National Parent- 
Teacher Magazine beginning with the December issue. Send to: 


Name My name is 


Street and No.... Street and No. 


City and State 


Enclosed find $.............. for . year subscription to the National Parent- 
Teacher Magazine beginning with the December issue. Send to: 


City and State 


Name My name is 


Street and No. Street and No. 


City and State City and State 


Special subscription rate to maniiihe of parent-teacher associations (members should 

give name of . A. when remitting) $1.00 a year 
Subscription rate to non- emembers............:..... $1.50 a year 
If you want us to send your friend an attractive gift card with y your name on it, please put a check mark in this (J 
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child psychology, behavior, and train- 
ing, it hopes that its project will grow, 

Those books that the federation a)- 
ready has placed on the shelf are 
the 1935 Proceedings; Homemaking; 
the Second, Third, and Fourth Year- 
books dealing with child training ang 
parent education group work; Our 
Public Schools; a volume of memoirs 
and an introduction to the people who 
organized the Congress of Mothers, 
entitled Through the Years, by Mrs. 
David O. Mears; and a year’s sub- 
scription to the official magazine of 
the National Congress, the NATIONAL 
PARENT-TEACHER. 

In addition to these there are folq- 
ers containing leaflets and plate-prints, 
helpful to chairmen of committees of 
parent-teacher associations, and there 
will be added, from time to time, 
folders displaying material available 
from the National Office, which wil] 
aid substantially in furthering the ob- 
jectives of the parent-teacher move- 
ment.—Adapted from the Norfolk 
News. 


DENTAL HYGIENE ACTIVITIES 
Illinois 


Correction of dental defects of all 
children enrolled in the schools was a 
project of the Alice L. Barnard P.T.A., 
Chicago, last year. The children were 
examined by dentists from the Board 
of Health, and parents were urged to 
send children to their own dentists for 
needed corrective work. In cases where 
the parents were financially unable to 
pay for this work, the P.T.A. bore the 
expense. An intensive educational pro- 
gram on the care of the teeth was 
sponsored in cooperation with local 
dentists. Certificates were awarded to 


| the children who were found to have 


good oral conditions or who had the 


| defects corrected. Service flags were 


hung in each room, bearing gold stars 
for winners of certificates, and red 
stars for those who were receiving 
dental attention. Every second Wed- 
nesday morning the groups were re- 
examined and those who had com- 
pleted the required work were ad- 
mitted to the gold star circle. Within 
four months the percentage of children 
having good teeth and clean mouths 
was more than doubled.—Mrs. HAr- 
VEY M. SMITH, Chairman of Health 
and Safety, Alice L. Barnard School 
P. T. A., 10354 Charles Street, Chi- 
cago. 


This department gives concrete il- 
lustrations of what is being accom- 
plished by organized groups of parents 
and teachers in carrying out the plans 
of National Congress chairmen for 
the education of children in home and 
school, in correcting unfavorable con- 
ditions, and in improving community 
environments. 
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CONGRESS 
COMMENTS 
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Mirs. HAMILTON SHAFFER, Sec- | 


ond Vice-President, represented the 
National Congress at the Ohio state 
convention in Toledo, October 21-23. 
Miss Marian Telford, National Safety 
chairman, was one of the speakers on 
a panel discussion. 


Parent-Teacher Day was observed 
at the Texas Centennial on Septem- 
per 8 Mrs. Fred Porter, First Vice- 
President, and Mrs. M. A. Taylor, state 
President, presided. Mrs. Ella Car- 
ruthers Porter, Honorary Vice-Pres- 
ident of the National Congress, pre- 
sented the district presidents with 
Educational Scrolls. Mrs. Noyes Darl- 
ing Smith, Third Vice-President of the 
National Congress, was one of the prin- 
cipal speakers. 

s ® 7 


Miss Alice Sowers, Parent Education 
Specialist, spoke at the general session 
of the New Mexico Education Associ- 
ation, October 28-31, at Albuquerque, 
and at two section meetings, element- 
ary and home economics, and at the 
Administrative Women’s Banquet. She 
also attended the New Mexico state 
convention, October 22-23. 

While doing field work in Oklahoma, 
Miss Sowers spoke at the Oklahoma 
Annual Conference on Child Welfare 
and Family Life at the Oklahoma Col- 
lege for Women, Chickasha, Oklahoma, 
October 16-17. 


Miss Mary England, National Con- 
gress Membership chairman, conduct- 
ed a two-point credit course in School 
and Community Relationships at Ala- 
bama College this summer. The work 








of the parent-teacher association re- | 


ceived major emphasis in this course. 
e * + 


Parent-Teacher Week was observed 
in a number of states this year: Flori- 
da, October 12-18; Illinois, October 18- 
24; Kentucky, October 4-10; Louisiana, 
October 5-10; Mississippi, October 19- 
23; Missouri, September 20-26; Nebras- 
ka, September 27-October 3; Ohio, Oc- 
tober 4-10; Tennessee, October 11-18; 


Texas, October 19-26; Washington, Oc- 


tober 11-17; Wyoming, October 11-17. 


Mrs. Simon S. Lapham, National | 


Treasurer, attended the state conven- 
tion of the Massachusetts Congress of 
Parents and Teachers at Springfield, 
October 14-16. 


Speakers at the Seventh Annual Par- | 


ent Education Institute, sponsored by | 


the University of Michigan’s Extension 
Division in cooperation with the Michi- 
gan Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
November 5-7, included Mrs. J. K. Pet- 
tengill, First Vice-President, and Mrs. 
Walter Buhlig, member of the Aux- 


iliary Field Staff of the National Con- 
gress, 


” 7 s 
The First National Conference on 
Educational Broadcasting will be held 


at the Hotel Mayflower, Washington, D. 
C., December 10-12. 
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Your baby! There is nothing you 
wouldn't do to give her the straight, 
sturdy legs, strong back and sound, 
even teeth that she has a right to 
have. Perhaps you have been de- 
pending upon the sun to provide 
the body-building Sunshine Vita- 
min D she needs to insure a sound 
bone structure. 


But the sun’s Vitamin D benefits 
become less and less as winter 
grips the land! The precious ultra- 
violet rays are only one-eighth as 
beneficial as in summer. Hours of 
sunlight are shorter. Children are 
much indoors. Clouds, smoke, cloth- 
ing—allthese haltthe beneficial rays. 


What To Do About It 

To safeguard your children against 
this lack of Vitamin D—to help as- 
sure them of a foundation of strong, 
straight bones, of fine, even teeth— 
doas physicians encourage mothers 
todo: Serve foods enriched with sun- 
shine Vitamin D—irradiated foods ! 
Through the Steenbock Process, 
milk, cereals and other foods, as 
well as pharmaceuticals which your 
doctor can prescribe, are made 
rich in Vitamin D through exposure 
to ultra-violet rays. 


Foundation-licensed products— 
carefully selected for wholesome- 
ness, availability and low cost— 
contribute definite benefits. The 
process used is patented to insure 
exact and dependable scientific 
control, to help give your child 
a sound “foundation for the 
future.’’ Send the coupon for free 
booklet, “A FOUNDATION OF 
STRENGTH FOR THE FUTURE.” 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foun- 
dation, Madison, Wisconsin.* 


Ask for These Products 
You can identify Foundation-licensed prod- 
ucts by the word Irradiated and by the ref- 
erence on the label tothe Wisconsin Alumni 
Research Foundation. 

Irradiated Evaporated Milk is available in 
every part of the United States and Canada, 
and in many other countries. 

Irradiated Vitamin D fluid milk is sold in 
most large and many smaller cities. 

Metabolized Vitamin D fluid milk is sup- 
plied in nearly 300 cities. 

Other Vitamin D-enriched foods include: 
Cocomalt; Dryco powdered milk; Ovaltine; 
Fleischmann’s Irradiated Foil Yeast; Quaker 
Farina, Muffets whole wheat biscuits, and 
Quaker and Mother's uy 
rolled Oats; Sunfed Flour. 

Irradiated Vitamin D 
pharmaceutical products 
are generally prescribed 
by physicians. 





m/s 


SUNSHINE VITAMIN D BY IRRADIATION 


*A corporation not for private 
profit. . . founded in 1925... to 
accept and administer, voluntarily 
assigned patents and patentable 
scientific discoveries developed at 
the University of Wisconsin. By 
continuous biological assays, the 
public and professional confi 
dence in accurately standardized 
Vitamin D is maintained. All net 
avails above operating costs are 
dedicated to scientific research. 





Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 
Madison, Wisconsin PT 1236 


Please send copy of free booklet, ‘A FOUNDA- 
TION OF STRENGTH FOR THE FUTURE.” 
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Electrical Equipment 
in your Home UNSAFE? 


Drop us a line for a free copy of this 
little booklet which discusses proper 
and improper treatment of electricity. 


It is the job of electrical inspectors 
to keep electrical equipment safe, and 
inspectors know that the best way to 
do that is to give householders the 
kind of information by which they can 
safeguard their own homes. This is a 
subject that might well be given atten- 
tion in schools and PTA meetings. 

Special quantity prices to educa- 
tional groups. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
International Ass’n of Electrical Inspectors 
85 John Street, N. Y. C. 














What 
you 
should 
know— 





by Patterson—Choate—Brunner 


The School... 
in American Society 


Enables you to talk intelligently about the 
needs and trend in education. 

The grouped thoughts of three outstanding 
leaders. o bem 

Seven units in one volume. 570 pages, 
illustrated, indexed. $3.00 postpaid. 


International Textbook Co. 
Scranton Dept. 502M Penna. 








LITTLE JOURNEYS 
To Many Lands 


Album containing ten 
photos and New-Stereo 
Postpaid $1 
LITTLE JOURNEYS is the very latest development 
of the Stereoscope and Stereograph. It is modern, 


methodical and of permanent value. Write for Catalog. 
Stereo-Album Co Chambersburg, Pa. 




















Give lt 
to the little folks for Christmas 


Sold on News Stands or by Subscription 
Write for FREE Sample Copy 


Children’s PLAY MATE Magazine 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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A PARENT-TEACHER PROGRAM 





IV. 
Efficiency 


Is this trait essential to leadership? 
Does it engender other worthy attributes of character? 


Efficiency is faith in oneself. It begets leadership and mastery of 
obstacles, and in its application develops accuracy, neatness, punctual- 


ity, and thoroughness. 


Outlined by Frances S. Pettengill 


Experience is the stuff out of which education is grown. 
Experience is, first of all, doing something; second, doing 
something that makes a difference; third, knowing what dif- 
ference it makes. Our personalities count for something, en- 
joy experiences in proportion to the effectiveness of our ac- 


tions.—EDUARD C. LINDEMAN. 


“Whatever of an experience we accept to act on, now or later, that 
we learn and it becomes part of us. If the standards of action which I 
accept be high, I become a person of high standards. If low, I become 
a person of low standards. What the proponents of the activity move- 
ment wish is such activity as will call out whole-heartedly the best that 
is in the child. For it is what he does really accept to act on that he 
learns and incorporates into his life and character. We wish, on the one 
hand, an activity situation which brings into play as fully as may be 
the child’s varied resources. We wish, on the other hand, that the child 
shall so accept willing responsibility for the activity that he shall to 
the best of his ability weigh and discriminate wisely before he accepts 
or rejects as he lives through the experience. We are particularly con- 
cerned with the standards he accepts to act on, for out of these his 
moral character, as well as his everyday proficiency, is built.”—WIL- 


LIAM HEARD KILPATRICK. 


The year’s program, based on 
“Character Growth—A Home and 
School Responsibility,’ presented a 
brief and simple definition of char- 
acter. This definition is taken from 
Character Education, by Germane and 
Germane, and reads as_ follows: 
“Character is the sum total of one’s 
habits and is shown in the way one 
thinks, feels, and acts in the manifold 
situations of life.” This month’s 
emphasis is upon efficiency and the 
program endeavors to point out the 
part that efficiency in doing and being 
plays in the building of character. 
Efficiency is defined as power of ac- 
tion, ability to perform energetic and 
useful activity, capability of produc- 
ing desired results and attaining set 
goals. 

The relation of efficiency to char- 
acter will become apparent only as 
study is given to the program topic. 
This study may be made by a small 
committee of parents and teachers 
and may be brief and general in scope, 
if time does not permit a more careful 
study. Or a study group within the 
parent-teacher association may de- 


vote one or more of its meetings to the 
consideration of the topic. In either 
case the findings or interpretations, 
briefly outlined, should be given to the 
program committee for their use in 
planning its presentation as a parent- 
teacher program. Success of the pro- 
gram will be more certainly assured 
if the material is presented in de- 
veloped and vitalized form rather than 
as abstract study material for the 
consideration of the parent-teacher 
members as a whole. 

The study will reveal many inter- 
esting approaches to the questions. Of 
particular interest to parent-teacher 
groups is the following brief list of 
suggested questions to be discussed: 
1. Is efficiency in the field of skills and 

habits more important than effi- 

ciency in the field of attitudes and 
emotions? 

2. How may efficiency be measured or 
judged ? 

3. What is the place of report cards 
and promotions in the modern school 
system ? 

4. Are contests, rewards, prizes, de- 
sirable incentives ? 
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5.What standards for efficiency in 
pusiness, in industry, in social life 
harmonize with the standards for 
efficiency set up by home and 
school ? 

g. What provision is made available 
by the community for practice in 
successful and efficient social living, 
in family or social group? 

_What part may the parent-teacher 
association play in arousing inter- 
ests, providing incentives, and giv- 
ing opportunity for efficient living? 


~1 


Out of the study of these and kindred 
questions will emerge some funda- 
mental principles as to the part 
efficiency plays in the growth of char- 
acter. There will undoubtedly be 
agreement that efficiency is attained 
when children “make those growths 
which contribute most to developing 
them into rich, balanced, well-rounded 
personalities living worthily, coopera- | 
tively, productively, creatively, and | 
happily in the society of which they 
are a part.” 


PROGRAM FOR THE GRADE SCHOOL P. T. A. 


The program for a grade school 
parent-teacher association may take 
the “Measurement of Efficiency” as its 
theme. All details should be carefully 
worked out with the teachers in order 
that a complete and correct picture of 
present-day procedures may be given. 
Brief talks by a teacher, a father, and 
a mother will give a threefold picture 
of the actual situation as regards pres- 
ent-day practices. A panel may dis- 
cuss the matter of ratings, and report 
cards, bringing out what the home 
wants to know and what the school 
is endeavoring to accomplish. An ex- 
hibit of report cards, blanks, and 


| 
score cards extending over a long) 
period of years will develop much in- | 
terest. Parents may be induced to} 
bring some of their own cherished | 
school records, teachers will perhaps 
contribute a few and the exhibit will 
become an amusing social feature as 
well as an instructive one. 

The same topic may be developed 


in the field of the less tangible achieve- |g 


ments. 


An inspiring and always popular | 


statement of the relation between 


efficiency and character is found in| 


the opening lines of Kipling’s well- 
known poem, “If.” 


PROGRAM FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL P. T. A. 


The high school parent-teacher pro- 
gram based on efficiency will offer an 
unusually good opportunity for utiliz- 
ing the cooperation of the student 
body. Musical numbers, demonstra- 
tions of class work, presentation of 
the extra curricular activities and ex- 
hibits all offer possibilities. 

Adult features may well center 
around vocational interests. Individ- 
uals in the community who are quali- 
fied to speak on the standards of 
efficiency demanded in various profes- 
sions and industries may be placed 
on the program. A student-adult forum 
or panel can be made a valuable item 
in such a program, if care is taken to 
hold the discussion closely to the 
main question, “What is the relation 


between efficiency and character?” | 
The best results and finest values will | 


be found in allowing the character 
emphasis to develop from a considera- 
tion of efficiency factors—prosaic as 
well as_ idealistic—rather than in 
attempting to apply character tests 
to activities. The meeting should in- 
clude at least tentative consideration 
of possible projects to be undertaken 





by the association which would sup- | 
ply or increase opportunities with-| 


in the community for the spiritual 
and psychological growth of young 
people—projects which will result in 
widening interests and developing 
powers of producing and creating, 
of enjoyment and of service that will 
be of lasting value. 
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FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


On a 


RENTAL-PURCHASE 








Filmosound 138 
one-case 16 mm. sound-on-film pro- 
jector for audiences as large as 500 


new, lightweight, 








S your school using the newest, most 

versatile, and most effective of teach- 
ing mediums—sound motion pictures? 
If not, no longer do your children have 
to go without the benefits they give. 

Do you know how little it costs, how 
easy it is for your school to have its own 
sound movie equipment? How easy good 
films for instruction in many fields of 
education are to obtain? Howsimpleand 
inexpensive it is to own and operate to- 
day's perfected Filmosound projectors? 

Your school can have its own Filmo- 
sound for classroom and auditorium 
work on a convenient rental-purchase 
plan, if desired. And the best of films on 
any subject may be rented or purchased 
from the hundreds of reels in the 
Bell & Howell Filmosound Library. 

The Filmosound safeguards young 
eyes with uniformly brilliant, rock- 
steady, flickerless screen pictures, and 
reproduces crisp, clear, theater-quality 
sound which is kind to the ears. 

Write today for information on how 
hundreds of schools are using Filmo- 
sound movies for classroom work—how 
your school can use this, the finest of all 
visual education mediums. 


BELL & HOWELL 
Company 


1822 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
New York e« Hollywood e London 
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Have you all 4 


Here are the books children Jove. More than 2,000,- 
00 copies have been sold in their original $2 edi- 
tions. Now they’re available at only $1 each! Have 
your children got all 4—A Complete Pooh Library? 


The new dollar editions are not abridged; nothing 
eliminated. Same stories, same poems, same format, 


same E. H. Shepard illustrations, same size as $2 


editions. And, in addition, new illustrated 5-color 
jackets; bound in illustrated, colored cloth bindings— 
water-proof, washable and Singer-sewn for strength. 


Give one or all four to children and give joy for 


years to come. Ideal for Christmas. At all stores 
r direct. 





E. P. Dutton Co., Dept. T12, 300 Fourth Ave., N. Y.C. 
Send me books I have checked:— 
When We Were Very Young (Verse)—$1 
Now We Are Six (Verse)—$1 
Winnie The Pooh (Prose) —$1 
The House at Pooh Corner (Prose)—$1 


Complete set of ‘‘All 4°’ as ‘‘Pooh’s Library’’—$4 
Money enclosed Sak I'll pay postman 
(plus postage) 
Name 
Address 














ae 
Slumor, ~<Jes, 
pe Cingit 


These are two essential 
qualities which combine with 
fine bookmaking to produce 
children's books that are in- 
dividual and genuine. 


We have prepared a cata- 
logue, sent free on request, 
of books in whose genuine- 
ness and interest we have the 
greatest faith. We are confi- 
dent you will find these the 
kind of books you want your 
child to read. 





VIKING JUNIOR BOOKS 


THE VIKING PRESS 
18 East 48th Street New York City 














BOOKS HELF 








by WINNIFRED KING RUGG 


OOKS for Christmas gifts ought 
to be something a little special. 

For instance, they ought to add to 
the child’s library something of real 
literary or informative value, or they 
ought to have a personal meaning be- 
cause they link up with the recipient’s 
known hobby or come from the pen 
of one of his favorite authors. We like 
them to be good-looking books, too, 
and there certainly is no dearth of 
those this year. 

Of informative value is THE STORY 








One of the beguiling sketches 
from J. H. Dowd’s Childhood 


OF ENGLISH LIFE, by Amabel Wil- 
liams-Ellis and F. J. Fisher (New 
York: Coward-McCann. $3.75). Here 
is a large and fascinating history of 
the people from whom so much of 
our own blood and background is de- 
rived. Fundamentally, it is economic 
history, but that scholastic term gives 
no conception of the color and drama 
that make up this record of the way 
people lived, ate, dressed, and worked 
in other times. Wilma Hickson has 
illustrated the book with adaptations 
from photographs and old prints, and 
a series of lively pictorial charts. 


Another informative book is How 
THEY SENT THE NEWS, by J. Walker 
McSpadden (New York: Dodd, Mead. 
$2.50). A companion volume to the 
same author’s How They Carried the 
Mail, this book tells how messages 
have been transmitted from the time 
when some prehistoric artist left 
paintings on cavern walls in southern 
France, down through the period of 
signaling by fire and smoke and the 
beating of drums, to the day of tele- 
graph, telephone, and radio, with a 
forecast into the possibilities of tele- 
vision. 


Information and magic both are to 
be found in THE WONDER BOOK OF 
TRAVELLERS’ TALES, by H. C. Adams, 


with an introduction and illustrations 
by Hendrik Van Loon (New York: 
Liveright. $1.98). Here are retolq 
episodes in the adventures of famous 
travelers, beginning with Sinbad the 
Sailor and ending with Du Chaillu, 
the naturalist. Then follows lore of 
fabulous men and strange creatures 
such as the unicorn, the phoenix, and 
the salamander. The illustrations, 
needless to say, are unique. 


The information conveyed by 
Charles Pierce Burton in MOVING THE 
EARTH (New York: Henry Holt. $2) 
seems at times like magic—the kind 
of magic that appeals to practical 
boys who are interested in engineer- 
ing and construction. In the form of 
a narrative about Jimmie Raymond 
and Fred Baxter and Jimmie’s road- 
contractor father, Mr. Burton de- 
scribes the work in such real projects 
as Boulder Dam, the Mesaba Iron 
Range, the levees of the Mississippi, 
and the Illinois Waterway. Mr. Bur- 
ton has good material and a lively 
style. 


FOR THE CHILD WITH A HOBBY 


Of the hobby type is YOU AND Your 
CAMERA, by Eleanor King and Well- 
mer Pessels (New York: Harper. 
$1.75). Not as much a book of instruc- 
tion as of inspiration for the amateur 
photographer, it stirs the ambition by 
telling what young photographers 
have already done, and by showing 
beautiful and unusual reproductions 
of their work. With this goes some 
real advice about finding subjects 
and about composition. Chiefly, how- 
ever, it tells what can be done by a 
boy, a camera, and an imagination, 
rather than how to do it. 


Animal books aid one of the most 
prevalent forms of hobbyism. Cather- 
ine C. Coblentz’s ANIMAL PIONEERS 
(Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press, Lit- 
tle, Brown. $2) is a different kind of 
animal book. It tells the story of an- 
imals that took part in some of the 
famous adventures of history. 

“Where were the Norsemen save for 

their cattle? 

Where was Columbus but for 4 

mule? 

There was a cricket that sailed from 

Cadiz, 
There was a dog that men called @ 
Foole.” 
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That bit of the author’s rhymed in- | 
troduction indicates that her stories— 
all in prose—tell about such animals 
as the bull that came to Vinland with 
the Norse explorers, the cricket that 
crossed the Atlantic with de Vaca, the 
dogs that came on the Mayflower, and 
many other beasts of history. 


On the other hand, the hero of Mun- 
ro Leaf’s FERDINAND (New York: 
Viking Press. $1) is pure fancy, and 
fun. Co-creator with Munro Leaf is 
Robert Lawson who drew the pictures. 
The setting is Spain, and the surpris- 
ing fact, in view of current history, is | 
that Ferdinand is a pacifist. Other 
young bulls might yearn for the arena, 
put not he. He preferred to sit with 
his mother, who was just a cow, and 
gmell the flowers under a cork tree. | 
The pictures are full of action and 
delightfully Spanish. 


LITTLE BLACK ANT, by Alice Gall 
and Fleming H. Crew (New York: 
Oxford University Press. $1.50), is 
natural history, though in story form. 
These two naturalists are experienced 
in transmuting the results of their | 
research into tales that bring animal | 
life keenly to a child’s comprehension. 
Little Black Ant thus becomes an in- 
teresting individual while she reveals 
the life habits of her kind. 


OTHER CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN 

For the girl who has learned to love 
Louisa Alcott, and equally for the girl 
who is as yet unaware of the pleasure 
awaiting her, comes LOUISA ALCOTT’S 
PEOPLE, arranged by May Lamberton 
Becker and illustrated by Thomas 
Fogarty (New York: Scribner. $2.50). 
The book, produced by a distinguished 
critic and a distinguished artist, is a 
delight to anyone who knows Miss 
Alcott’s immortal characters. Mrs. 
Becker says she enjoyed compiling | 
the book because it gave her a chance 
to read over again practically every 
page Louisa Alcott ever had printed. 
Enthusiasm like that is contagious. 


For older girls and some boys is 
SCARLET SHEATH, by Katherine Adams 
(New York: Macmillan. $2), the story | 
of @ modern band of adventurers in | 
old Sherwood Forest, and mysteries 
and discoveries that unite the long ago 
with the youth of today. 


FOOTPRINTS IN THE Dust, by Alice 
Cooper Bailey (New York: Longmans, 
Green. $2), is a mystery story for 
girls, with an Hawaiian setting. There | 


THIS MOTHER 
Js Giving Her Children a Priceless 
“HEAD-START” « LIFE! 


LICE and Bobby are going to get so much more out of life 
than most people do! They are only 3 and 7 now, yet it is 
already evident that these alert, happy, winning children have 
a definite “‘head-start”’ along the road that leads to success and 
contentment in the grown-up world. 


Mother Stresses Importance of Sound 
Emotional Development 


**How it thrills me,”’ says this wise mother, 
“‘when people tell me they just know my 
two children are ‘cut out’ for the really 
finer, big things in life. Because like all 
mothers, I do so want them to have really 
wonderful lives. And I realize that one big 
way I can help them, right now, is to guide 
their emotional development during 
these all-important early years. Emotions 
guide both thought and action all through 
life, I know that. And I know, too, that a 
person’s emotions . . . their instincts... 
are permanently established in the early 
years of childhood.” 


Praises This Sound, Simple Plan 


“Since I am not in any way an unusual 
mother,”’ she continues, “I knew I must 
have help in guiding the children’s devel- 
opment. And after careful, thorough in- 
vestigation, I finally found this help in 
MY BOOK HOUSE!” 

MY BOOK HOUSE is a definite graded 
plan for both mental and emotional devel- 
opment that has already proved its enor- 
mous worth in more than 330,000 American 


homes. In an easy, natural, logical and 
fascinating way . . . it helps to bring out 
and strengthen in your child the traits and 
habits of mind, personality and character 
that make for success and full happiness in 
later life. 47 countries have contributed 
from their finest literature to this unique 
plan. And the whole thing is so skillfully 
graded ... so carefully worked out ... that 
MY BOOK HOUSE operates almost 
automatically, once your child has 
learned to read. Your child needs MY 
BOOK HOUSE ... needs it now. 









Ah. Soh Boat 


The Perfect 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


MY BOOK HOUSE ... aside from its 
priceless value asa plan of development... 
is something your boy or girl will treasure 
always. The real worth of this amazing 
work lies in the fact that children Jove it! 
MY BOOK HOUSE is more than a Christ- 
mas gift . . . it is an investment, paying 
dividends in happiness for years to come! 





THE BOOK HOUSE for CHILDREN, 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


HOUSE | 














nn 
M ¥ B O O K THE BOOK HOUSE for CHILDREN, Room W-71, 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send at once, without obligation to me, your 
free booklet, “Right Reading for Children.’’ I 


have....boys, aged....., and....girls, aged...... 
DAD: Find out about this plan 
that can have such a won- fT | MEPICISIETITEL EEE ee 
derful influence on your child’s future. 
Send the coupon for complete informa- RMEPOGG . 2s ccavccrvcocretsectsssanbas ee eesage 
tion—and send it today. 
CHR sons stne cake crwh deeasesenban State........ 
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Stamp of Merit 


The appearance of an ad- 
vertisement in the NATIONAL 
PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE is 
in itself a stamp of merit. In 
accepting advertising the Na- 
TIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAG- 
AZINE considers the reliability 
of the product, the reputation 
of the firm advertising, and the 
appropriateness of its appeal 
to the readers. If there is the 
slightest doubt about any prod- 
uct or company, a careful in- 
vestigation is made before the 
advertisement is accepted. 

We want our readers to feel 
they can rely with confidence 
upon the entire contents of the 
magazine including the adver- 
tising. 

Listed below are the firms 
advertising in this issue. While 
every precaution is taken to 
insure accuracy, we cannot 
guarantee against the possibil- 
ity of an occasional change or 
omission in the preparation of 
this index. 


American Can Company .............. 2nd Cover 
ee EE eee 
ee ee 
Book House for Chitecom, The................ 52 
Cary Maple Sugar Co., Ince....................... 38 
i a cals an eaaencncptenienctwipiensne 40 
Children’s Play Mate Magazine . 48 
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is ample supply of suspense and eeri- 
ness in connection with the unused 
part of an old house on a coffee planta- 
tion where the young American hero- 
ine lived. Novelty comes through the 
local color. 


Story books are not to be dis- 
dained as holiday gifts. Suited to boys 
of high school age, and with a message 
for the farm boy in particular, is 


| RANCHING ON EAGLE EYE, by Sarah 








Lindsay Schmidt (New York: Mc- 
Bride. $2). It tells about the experi- 
ences of three young people in run- 
ning a cattle ranch, and the solution 
of some of their problems by coopera- 
tive marketing. 


Helen A. Monsell’s SECRET OF THE 
CHESTNUT TREE (Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill. $1.75) is also a mystery story 
for girls, with a Southern boarding- 
school atmosphere. The period is 1854. 
The plot concerns a Yankee girl and 
her difficulties in establishing herself 
among Southern schoolmates. 


Another school story, about the class 
grade 7A of a public school, is for 
younger readers, the age of the ex- 
citable redheaded Flopsy and her 
crowd. The book is LITTLE MIss RED- 
HEAD, the author, Grace Irwin (Bos- 
ton: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $1.50). 


In SHIP’S PARROT, Honoré Mor- 
row and William J. Swartman (New 
York: Morrow. $2) have undertaken 
to repeat the success of their Ship’s 
Monkey. The setting and the plot, to 
say nothing of Robert, the parrot, are 
worthy successors of ‘Chabu, the 
monkey, and his story. 


Ethel Calvert Phillips, whom small- 
er children know as one of the story- 
tellers they can depend upon to give 
satisfaction, has a new book called 
THE SAucy Betsy (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $2). It tells about a little 
New York girl who went to live in a 
lighthouse on the Maine coast. Mait- 
land de Gogorza’s illustrations are 
something to be enjoyed by everyone 
who knows Maine. 


A little French boy is the chief 
character of JACQUES AT THE WINDOW, 
written and illustrated by Sybil Em- 
erson (New York: Crowell. $1.50). 
Its special quality is its atmosphere 
of Paris as children know it. 


Marjorie Fischer, author of Street 
Fair, published last year, has just been 


in Russia, and as a result has written 
PALACES ON MONDAY (New York: 
Random House. $2), a story about two i 
American children in the land of the — 
Soviet government. 


A WORLD OF OUR OWN, by 
Graham Bonner (New York: Dutton, 
$1.50), tells how two children kept 
busy and happy right on their own 
homeplace, instead of traveling to the 
far places of the earth. Gardening, 
editing a newspaper, furnishing a 
playhouse, and other activities within 
the reach of many little boys and girls, 
foster initiative and manual skill. 


THE LAND OF LITTLE RAIN, by Muriel 
H. Fellows (Philadelphia: Winston. 
$2), is an account of the life of Hopi 
children as Miss Fellows has been able 
to reconstruct it from her anthropo- 
logical studies for project-making in a 
progressive school. In story form suit- 
ed to eight-year-olds, the book tells 
about pottery-making, weaving, and 
cooking, about tribal ceremonies and 
farm life among the Indians of the 
southwest. 


It is not amiss to mention a few 
very inexpensive books: CHILDREN OF 
THE WHITE HOUSE, by Frances Cay- 
anah (Chicago: Rand McNally. 50 
cents); also from the same publisher, 
CHILDREN OF LAPLAND, by Thora 
Thorsmark, and CHILDREN OF MEXICO, 
by Stella Burke May (10 cents each); 
and THE LOVELY GARDEN, THE BAM 
BAM CLOCK and BILLY BUNNY’s For- 
TUNE (New York: Algonquin Pub- 
lishing Company. 10 cents each). 

A game! Not a book, but a game, is 
CHILDREN’S MENTAL WHOOPEE, by 
Mabel Meyer (New York: Simon & 
Schuster. $1); to sharpen the wits of 
young persons from six to twelve years 
of age. 


eee 
FOR ADULTS 


It would be too bad not to mention 
among the holiday books three that 
are not for children, but about chil- 
dren for adults: CHILDHOOD, by J. H. 
Dowd (Scribner’s. $2), a beautifully 
made book, with famous childhood 
poems selected to accompany the ex- 
quisite drawings of children; BEING 
LITTLE IN CAMBRIDGE, Eleanor Hallow- 
ell Abbott’s account of her early years 
spent in Cambridge when that city 
was the literary center of America 
(New York: D. Appleton-Century. 
$2.50); and the amusing and mildly 
shocking AROUND THE WORLD IN 
ELEVEN YEARS (New York: Stokes. 
$2), by those infant prodigies, Pa- 
tience, Richard, and John Abbe, being 
a chronicle of the globe-trotting of the 
children of a world photographer. 
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